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BURNING OF THE AMAZON. 



INTRODUCTION. 



"What have I now done ? Is there not a cause ? 

Datid to Eliab. 



Shipwrecks axe not uncommon. It is con- 
puted that about one in every twenty-five British 
ships is lost^ and that for every sixteen sailors 
who die, eleven die by drowning or in wrecks. 
And death in such a form is fearfully affecting. 
They who perish thus have seldom " lived out 
half their days," and they often *' go down 
quick," and alas! give no sign! No sign of peace 
with God ere they meet Him. 

Sometimes death by wreck comes with more 
measured footsteps; the sufferer hangs to the 
jib-boom, or clings to the mast, or floats on the 
raft, until sheer exhaustion consigns him to the 
deep. In either case, happy is the man who 
then knows God as his reconciled Father, and 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

whose hope in the Saviour of lost sinners is as 
" an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast." 
Then, Death is disarmed. 

But when destruction comes with the two- 
edged sword of flood and flame, it is doubly 
terrible. Fire has well been called ^ a good ser- 
vant but a bad master.' On land it is dreadful, 
but on the sea it is indescribably awful. A ship 
has no back door. Her windows open to the 
waves. Her roof is her deck, and it communi- 
cates with no neighbour's house. If the fire 
cannot be instantly subdued, owing, frequently, 
to the construction, or the material, or the cargo 
of the vessel, and its exposure to fierce winds, 
its havoc is as rapid as it is ruinous. Unless 
the life-boats are sea-worthy, and can be ^ got 
off,' the dreadful alternative is not between life 
and death, but between flood and fire. 

Such a terrific event forms the subject of this 
little work. The burning of the Amazon, hap- 
pening so near our coast, within thirty hours' 
sail of the Southampton waters, its appaling 
suddenness and fatality, and the suspense in 
which relatives and friends were kept respecting 
the missing passengers and crew, is an event 
stamped with an unusually deep and extended 
interest. It could not passed unchronicled. It 
deserved a more compact and enduring form 
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than could be secured by the daily journals. 
Survivors required a memorial, one which they 
could hand down to their families, to show the 
goodness of God in their wonderful preserva- 
tion. For may it not be asked concerning every 
one that has escaped, " Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire ?" 

It appearing certain that some hand would 
attempt the task, and the writer fearing it might 
be attempted by some one who would not ac- 
knowledge the hand of God, nor seek his glory, 
he has ventured, like the young Elihu, to say, 
" Hearken to me : I also will shew mine opi- 
nion." 

There are many that *^ go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters," who 
know not God ; many that are " in perils by 
sea and by land," who are warned by such events 
as this to ^' be ready also ;" for in such an hour 
as they think not the Son of Man cometh. Me- 
morable to such will be the loss of this ship, if 
it issues in the salvation of their souls. It will 
be a quarter of a million well spent. " For 
what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own so\il ? Or what shall a 
man give — ^what shall he take — in exchange for 
his soul?" 
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THE SUCCESSFUL LAUNCH, 



O youth ! how enviable are your prophecies compared 

-with their fulfilment. 

Wasbubton'b Barien. 



The 28th of June is a joyous day in Old 
England. On that day, 1838, the beloved and 
illustrious sovereign lady Victoria was crowned, 
' By the grace of God, Queen of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Scotland,' whom — devoutly be it 
said — ^whom God preserve ! 

The people of England are a loyal people. 
Her soldiers are loyal, and so are her sailors. 
Jack is a warm-hearted fellow, and he loves his 
country, and he loves his queen. Nor can we 
wonder if his attachment is stronger than that 
of his co-protectors. He visits all lands; he 
sees none superior to his own. And as he re- 
turns to her welcome shores of freedom, he 
often greets her white cliffs thus — 

' England ! with all thy f&ults, I love thee still, 
My coimtry ! ' 
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See how the ships are bedecked vith their 
gayest colours on all the ajmirersaries of Vic- 
toria's birth and rule 1 

Wisely and right loyally the directors of the 
Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company selected the 
28th of June, 1851, for the launch of their fine 
new ship " The Amazon." It was called the 
launch, but it was more properly the floating- 
out, for the ship was &r from complete. It was 
something hkeahouBe when roofed-in, plastered, 
and the fittings just ready for their priming coat 
of paint — no engines, no paddle-wheels, no 
rigging. The Amazon looked somewhat like a 
smaJl Noah's ark ; it was a wooden house, 
pitched, divided into three stories, not as yet 
made to sail, only to swim. Such was the 
Amazon, when on Saturday, the 28th of June, 
the. coronation-day, she floated out &om Messrs. 
Green's ship-yard to the river Thames. 

Need we say that these ship-builders and 
ship-owners have a world-wide celebrity. All 
our coast-guard know ' one of Mr. Green's 
ships.' His yard is not far from the rivei-sidt; 
tfirminufl of the Blackwall Railway, a railway 
that connects the several docks of London with 
the City and the great trunk lines. Not very 
remote from this spot, on the opposite side of 
the river, are the &mous Greenwich Hospital 
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and the old Dreadnought man-of-war, fitted for 
the sick sailors of all nations, and the Woolwich 
Arsenal. Coming up the Thames to London, 
the arsenal, to the right of the river, is first 
passed, with its neatly packed mounds of cannon 
balls ; these are to wound men, if possible, to 
kill them. Advancing beyond Blackwall, which 
is on the left, we come to Greenwich and the 
Dreadnought Hospitals ; these are to accommo- 
date the injured and the superannuated, or to 
recover them of their sickness. Success to 
these asylums of mercy, and may England never 
want the cannon balls. Whatever France may 
say, we are for peace. But if England's liberties 
are threatened, England will be a terrible enemy. 
And " If God be for us, who shall be against 
us." 

It was on this auspicious day the Amazon 
was launched, and hard-by these well-known 
sites. It is not to be wondered at that there 
were many witnesses. 

Dr. Johnson says, ' There are many sights 
worth seeing which are not worth going to see.* 
Now a launch of a huge steam ship is a sight 
worth seeing ; and being within a quarter of an 
hour's ride from the City, at the charge of six- 
pence for the first, and fourpence for the second, 
class carriage, it was a sight worth going to see. 
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So many thought, and all the river axoimd 
Green's ship-yard was gay as a Midsummer 
day ; for the Amazon was no common ship ; 
she was one of a series of new leviathan steamers 
for the more rapid conveyance of the mails be- 
tween Southampton and the several West India 
Islands. 

A crowd of small craft covered the river, and 
in an adjacent dock was one of Green's new 
ships, the Trafalgar, a fine and stately vessel 
which had been fitted up to accommodate the 
Directors of the Mail Packet Company and a 
select company invited to do all honor to the 
occasion. Among the visitors present were the 
Earl of Listowel, Duke Valentia, Lord and Lady 
Alfred Paget, Le Conte de Salvatierra, Sir Bald- 
win Walker, Sir Edward Belcher, General Paz, 
and Admiral Barclay. 

It was one o'clock, the hour appointed for 
the launch. The vessel lay in her " cradle," 
as the contrivance for her support is called, 
with her stem towards the water's edge. At 
her bow end was suspended a bottle of wine. 
Beneath this a platform was erected to accom- 
modate Lady A. Paget, who had been invited 
to perform the ceremony of naming the ship. 
Now the shipwright's hammers resound, strik- 
ing away the wedges and supports which sus- 
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tained the ship on its inclined plane. As ' many 
hands make light work/ the vessel was soon set 
agoing, and at this instant Lady Paget, drawing 
back the suspended bottle, dashed it violently 
forward, and smashed it against the stem of the 
vessel, pronoimcing its name — ^^ The Amazon." 

Now nothing was heard, but, first, the sliding 
of the ship's keel as she glided gracefully down 
the tramway ; next, the accumulating shouts of 
the multitudes ; and then the swelling tumult 
of the river, as this ponderous sea-palace laid 
her chambers in the waters. There she floated^ 
in proud but beseeming majesty. There she 
swam and sidled like the leviathan of the deep, 
whom God has " made to play therein." There 
she stoody one might rather say, for her height 
was great, and her breadth and her weight soon 
made her steady ; there she stood, with all the 
scattered debris of her former bonds about her, 
like the ruins of a dungeon, as if she had been 
another Samson that had burst his fetters, and 
snapt asunder the middle pillars of his prison- 
house. It was a most successful launch, and 
loud and long were the acclamatory good wishes 
for her long-lived prosperity. Indeed it was a 
most successful launch. 

This noble ship was about 300 feet in length, 
her breadth of beamy that part in the middle of 
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a sMp which goes across ways, was 42 feet. 
The breadth over the paddle boxes was 72 feet. 
The depth of her holdy the space between the 
main deck and the bottom of the ship, was 32 
feet. The height between her main decks was 

8 feet; height enough to accommodate the Fata- 
gonian giants described by old Spaniards, should 
she ever have traded with that coast. She could 
accomodate 360 troops below, allowing each man 
12 superficial feet ; and was considered by those 
who surveyed her for the purpose, capable of 
carrying fourteen 32 pounders, and two 10 inch 
pivot guns of 85cwt. each, on her main deck. 
Her tonnage was 2250 tons. She drew 19 feet 

9 inches of water aft^ which rendered it difi- 
cult to navigate her over what is called " Bark- 
ing Bar," a shallow part of the river. Yet 
colossal as this structure appeared, the keel was 
laid only on the 1st September, 1850, not ten 
months before she was seen floating in the 
Thames, the wonder and the admiration of every 
beholder. In such an age of expedition do we 
Kve. 

These are the spectacles for the sight-seers. 
How superior to the race-course, where noble 
animals are goaded beyond the stretch of their 
ability, to please beings who call themselves 
humane, sensible, and refined. For our parts. 
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we see but little to choose between the race- 
course and the bull-fights of Madrid. Science 
and commerce supply enough of intelligent and 
exhilarating recreation in these days, without 
resorting to such dubious scenes of cruelty. 
The locomotive wiU. beat the race-horse any day, 
and will suffer nothing in the chase. Solomon 
encouraged building and the arts, and, amongst 
the rest, ship-building, and navigation. " The 
king's ships went to Tarshish, and once in three 
years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold 
and silver, and ivory, and apes and peacocks." 
So we read in the 2 Chron. ix. 21. He had also 
" four thousand stalls for horses and chariots." 
But this was a state-stud, not a racing-stud. 
Besides he has handed down to us this proverb, 
" The merciful man is merciful to his beast." 
Had his horses run in a race, jockeyed by a 
man with spurs at his heels, we should certainly 
have said unto him this proverb, * Physician ! 
heal thyself.' 

A word for the name of the vessel. Amazon 
is the name of a magnificent river in South 
America. The vessels of the Royal Mail Packet 
Company are, for the most part, designated by 
the names of the principal rivers. They have 
the Severn, the Medway, the Avon, the Clyde. 
Only recently have they lost the Tweed and the 
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Solway ; and the next new vessel which is to 
leave Southampton is called the Orinoco, a 
South American river. They have also the 
Magdalena^ the Parana, and the Demerara. 
This last vessel was built at Bristol, launched in 
September last, and was subsequently stranded 
in the River Avon. As we have the Diamond 
Company, calling their vessels by the names of 
the several gems, as the Ruby, the Sapphire, 
and the Emerald; and the Star Company, calling 
theirs by the names of the several planets, as 
the Jupiter, Mercury, and Vesper; so the Royal 
Mail might be called, were the name otherwise 
appropriate, the River Company. 

But there is one thing which strikes us about 
our mode of inaugurating these vessels, or 
naming them, or christening them, as some per- 
sons call it. It is simply ridiculous. It is 
Bacchanalian I We invoke the blessing of God 
on our new banners, the implements of war ; 
when we launch a ship, the symbol and the in- 
strument of peace, and a fabric so dependant 
for its success and safety on the &yor of Him 
who *^ holdeth the winds in his fists, and the 
waters in the hollow of his hand," we content 
ourselves with smashing a bottle of wine on her 
bows, and shoutmg hurrahs ! As if either 
Bacchus or Neptune were the god of the sea. 
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Nay, " the Lord sitteth above the water floods. 
He ruleth the raging of the sea." 

In France, where a less pure faith prevails, 
and a more gorgeous worship, they invoke the 
benediction of heaven on their public works. 
Our Crystal Palace was opened and closed with 
an act of religious worship. God Was entreated, 
and his goodness was acknowledged. Why 
should not prayer be offered when an ark is 
committed to the flood ? For who but the Most 
High can secure its safe conduct ? His blessing 
maketh rich. *' Except the Lord build the 
house, their labor is in vain that build it. Ex* 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain." 

Such was the launch of the Amazon. An 
elegant luncheon was provided for the invited 
guests in the state cabin of the Trafalgar, at 
which Mr. Green presided. The usual loyal 
toasts were dnmk, and then * Success to the 
new ship,* and the company dispersed full of 
admiration and of hope. Every one uttered 
sanguine auguries of the Amazon. 

Like the promise of a fair spring, succeeded 
by an untoward harvest. Like the flattering 
prospects of a lovely youth, succeeded by pre- 
mature disease and death. As said the lost 
Warburton, in his last work, * O youth ! how 
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enviable axe your prophecies, compared with 
their fulfilment.' Alas ! cries many a disap- 
pointed man of two, three, and four-score years, 
^ Life is a great failure.' 

•Lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still we dream that we shall still succeed. 
And still are disappointed. Bings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind^ 
And add two-thirds of the remaining hal^ 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Breams, empty dreams! ' 




THE ENGINES. 



"What you can do, or think you can, begin it ; 
Boldness has genius, power magic in it. 
Only BEOiN, and once the mind grows heated. 
The task speeds on, and soon will be completed. 

Warburton's Dabien. 



James Watt is a name that deserves to be held 
in enduring remembrance. M. Arago has well 
called him ^ the modem Archimedes.' It was 
he who brought the steam-engine to its present 
state of comparative perfection. He placed it 
on the pinnacle of science, and rendered it the 
wonder of the world. His father was u mer- 
chant at Greenock, where Watt was bom, in 
June, 1736. Greenock still retains eminence 
as a place of ship-buUding and engine manu- 
factory. Caird & Co. are the makers of the 
powerful engines of the Demerara and Parana, 
two kindred vessels of the lost Amazon. 

Of the steam-engine it may be said, it has 
armed the feeble hand of man with a power to 
which no limits can be assigned. It has com- 
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pleted the dominion of mind over the most re- 
fractory qualities of matter. It is an instru- 
ment as stupendous for its force as its flexibility; 
like the elephant's trunk that can pick up a 
pin or rend an oak. Nay, it can draw out, 
without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lift a ship of war like a trinket. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors. It can 
cut steel into ribands, and impel the large and 
loaded ship against the fury both of wind and 
wave. 

Arkwright, who by his perseverence brought 
the spinning 'jenny into general use, was a poor 
barber. James Watt was a self-taught me- 
chanic, a mathematical instrument maker at 
Glasgow. " Who hath despised the day of 
small things?" 

The application of steam to the art of navi- 
gation, first on rivers and then on seas, is one 
of the most magnificent of human triumphs. 
For this we are indebted to an American of the 
name of Fulton. His first steam-boat was built 
at New York, amid the sneers and contempt of 
the little-minded groups which daily surrounded 
what they chose to call ^ Fulton's folly.' Not 
one warm wish ever crossed his path ; but by 
indomitable courage, the conviction that he 
could do the work he had attempted, and un- 
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conquerable perseverence, he oyercame all ob- 
stacles, and on the Srd October, 1807, Fulton's 
steam-boat was launched at New York, and 
took a trip to Albany, a distance of 160 miles. 
Five years later the first British steam-boat was 
constructed in Scotland, and called ^' the Comet" 
Steam-vessels soon began to ply upon the Clyde. 
Now they cover the ocean. Nil desperandum. 
Despair of nothing. 

Demosthenes was most unfit for an orator. 
His breath was short, his voice was harsh, his 
action was awkward. On his first and second 
public appearance, he was laughed at and cried 
domi. But by unwearied industry-some say 
by speaking accurately with a pebble in his 
mouth, and delivering his speeches to the winds 
— he became the most eloquent orator in 
Greece. 

When the Amazon fioated, the great work that 
remained to be done was her engines. These 
were two of 400 horse power each. There was 
also a miniature engine called the donkey ^ which 
serves for pumping water and other purposes of 
the ship. Why it is called the donkey we know 
not. Probably, as one of the officers of the 
Orinoco, who politely conducted the writer 
round that splendid ship, remarked, it is so 
called from its inferiority in power to the en- 
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gines, which are reckoned by their horse power. 
Unless it be because in many parts^ as at Caris- 
brook Castle^ in the Isle of Wight, water is 
drawn up by a donkey treading in a large 
wooden cylindrical wheel. This donkey engine 
feeds the boilers of the large engines. 

Her two huge propelling engines were made 
at Limehouse, near Slackwall, by Messrs. Sea- 
ward and Capel. They were constructed on the 
side-lever principle, with 96 inch cylinders, 
making a stroke of 9 feet. The diameter of the 
paddle wheels was 40 feet 8 inches. 

A popular misconception prevails respecting 
the boilers of these packet-engines. They are 
often thought to consist of two immense iron 
vessels like elongated drums, such as we see 
attached to the locomotive on the rail. No such 
thing. They are more like iron boxes, with 
large iron-headed nails, or rivets ; the fire and 
flues being contained within these boxes, sur- 
rounded with water in all directions. These 
are arranged in such way as best suits the shape 
and compartments of the ship. By this means 
Ae water is distributed over a larger surface, 
and being contained in moderate sized vessels 
can be heated as quickly as the servant heats a 
tea-kettle. 

The same is true of the furnaces. They do 

c 
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not consist of two large ftimaces such as may be 
seen heating bakers' ovens. In this vessel there 
were no less than twenty-six furnaces, arranged 
each side of the ship and at each end of the 
engines. By these methods steam is generated 
very fast, and the engines are not dependant on 
any one or two fires. 

Some idea may be formed of these immense 
machines from their consumption of fuel. When 
in full work they consume the enormous quan- 
tity of two tons and a quarter of coal every hour. 
The coal used is the Riska Black-vein Coal, 
from Newport, in Wales, a coal which leaves 
less quantity of clinker than any other. The 
coal boxes of the Amazon were constructed to 
contain upwards of a thousand tons, a store 
equal to the wants of the ship for sixteen days 
and a half, supposing her consumption to be, 
night and day, about two tons and a half per 
hour. The voyage from Southampton to St. 
Thomas's is upwards of 3,622 miles, a distance 
which it was expected would be accomplished 
within fourteen days. Of the 110 persons 
which formed the crew, or ship's company, 
forty had to do with the engines. There were 
six engineers, one boiler-maker, twenty-one 
firemen, and twelve coal-trimmers. This ap- 
pears a large number ; but it must be borne in 
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mind that they reUeve each other in turns, as 
the engines are kept at work by night as well 
as by day. 

What with railroads, steamers, gas-compa- 
nies, and factories, *the coals are going very 
fast.* They cannot last for ever. And when 
they are gone what will become of us ? Our 
manufacturing and maritime pre-eminence must 
decline. These are not unnatural reflections. 
Nervous and uninformed persons may well en- 
quire ^ What shall the end of these things be ?' 
The supply of coals to London alone every 
year is two million chaldrons I and every 
Amazon consumes in one voyage about 1000 
tons. 

Be not a&aid. The world may come to an 
end before our coals are burnt out. Northum- 
berland and Durham could supply u& for 800 
years to come. South Wales has a coal deposit 
with an average thickness of 95 feet, and ex- 
tending over an area of 1200 square miles. 
South Wales alone could supply England, at 
her present rate of consumption, for 2000 years. 
Australia has coal in abundance. And there 
are no richer coal fields in the world than may 
be found in India, China, and Japan. Be not 
a&aid. ^*The earth is ftdl of the goodness of 
the Lord." 

c2 
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Besides, a bushel of coal is now made to pro- 
duce a force of steam which, forty years ago re- 
quired sixteen bushels. And who can tell what 
further progress science may make in economy ? 
When the forests on the surface of the soil 
ceased to supply fuel, the art of mining and 
burning coal came in to present a substitute. 
If coal should fail, chemists may teach men to 
bum the carboniferous limestone of our hills 
and mountains. Who can tell ? * Necessity is 
the mother of invention.* Let us bless God 
for present suppUes, and trust him for the 
future. ** Praise the Lord from the earth, ye 
dragons, and all deeps : fire and hail, snow and 
vapour^ stormy wind fulfilling his word.'* 

' Oft as the fervid flames arise, 
They seem a burning sacrifice/ 

We say * all is not gold that glitters.* But 
the coal-mines of England have been more 
productive and valuable than all the gold and 
silver mines of America. So it seems that glit- 
tering coals are of more worth than golden 
guineas. We may therefore well call them 

BLACK-DIAMONDS ! 



TRIAL TRIPS. 



Let not him that girdeth on the harness boast himself as 

he that putteth it off. 

Ahab. 



The Amazon was now ready for sea. The first 
trial trip was on the occasion of her departure 
from the Thames to Southampton. With such 
ease was she started persons between the decks 
at the time were not aware that she had set 
off. As she proceeded down the river, so 
gentle was the action of her mighty engines, 
they were the admiration of every one on 
board. 

Among the witnesses of this her first essay 
we may name Lord Ranelagh, Mr. Mowatt, 
M.P., Colonel Short, Captain Nelson, Directors. 
Captain ChappeU, the Secretary of the Com- 
pany ; Mr. Lamb, of the Peninsular Company; 
Ardaseer Cursetjee, chief engineer of the steam 
factory Bombay ; and Messrs. Seaward, Capel, 
and Brunei. 

The voyage from the Thames was retarded 
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by the fogs, so that on several occasions the 
Amazon was obliged to anchor. The weather 
brightening she proceeded. On her way her 
capabilities were put to several tests. She had 
on board Mr. Hughes, the government engineer; 
Mr. George Mills, superintending engineer of 
the company ; Mr. Brani, of the firm of Messrs. 
Seaward & Co., the makers of the engines ; and 
Mr. A. Austen, who had been appointed by the 
company to superintend the trial trips. From 
their report it appears she ran from the Martin 
Light to the Sunk, a distance of nineteen miles 
in an hour and a half, equal to a speed of 13.6 
knots. From this should be deducted the in- 
fluence of what is called a two-knot tide, giving 
an actual speed power of about 11.6 knots, by 
both patent and common logs.* The pressure 
of steam was 12 lb. The engines made thirteen 
aad a quarter to fourteen revolutions in a 
minute. The consumption of coal was 58 cwt. 
1 qr. 16 lb per hour. Subsequently, she ran 

* The log \& di piece of wood that floats in the water, 
attached to a line which is divided into equal parts, and 
these parts are caUed knots* By this means the rate of the 
ship is easily ascertained. This is the eomnum log. The 
patent log is an instrument attached to the ship, a sort of 
screw in a cylinder, the motion of the vessel determining 
the speed of its revolutions, which are indicated on a dial 
plate. 
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from the Kentish Knock to the North Sand 
Head, a distance of twenty miles and three- 
quarters, with no tide, in an hour and forty- 
four minutes; thirteen miles and a half an 
hour. 

In consequence of the thickness of the wea- 
ther, it was considered advisable to reduce the 
speed and try the effect of the expansive ap- 
paratus. After running through the Downs, 
the engines were worked on the third grade of 
expansion. With this the revolutions made 
were eleven and three quarters ; the consump- 
tion, 27 cwt. 2 qr. 25 lb; and the speed, ten 
and a half knots. With the steam shut off, the 
engines made nine and a half revolutions, the 
consumption, 25 cwt. per hour, the speed 8.6 
knots. 

The next day the Amazon ran through Spit- 
head to the measured mile in Stokes Bay. 
Here six trials more were made, and the mean 
result was 11.492 knots, equal to an average of 
13.242 statute miles per hour. But this was 
not a sure criterion of her power, as the ma- 
chinery was stUl stiff, a common case until it 
has been in work for a few days. 

Neither the ship builders nor the engineers 
were fettered in the matter of speed. Five 
vessels of similar construction and equal engine 
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power were to be provided, and the work was 
placed in the hands of the most eminent con- 
tractors. The result was to show which was 
the fleetest ocean steam ship. It would have 
been well for the interests of ship building and 
engineering science, if the whole of these ships 
could have been sent out for a time as a sort of 
squadron of evolution, that the palm might have 
been given to those to whom it was found to 
be due. It was intended to send out the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco in company to IJshant on a 
trial cruise ; but the vessels were wanted, there 
was no time ! At such a break-neck pace are 
we going. 

We may add here, that the Royal Mail Com- 
pany are about providing two new ships of still 
greater size and power. One is to be an iron 
vessel of about 2800 tons. Iron vessels axe not 
ordinarily allowed by the Admiralty for govern- 
ment contracts ; this concession has been made 
because the company have more vessels in use 
than the contract requires. To what size and 
speed we shall attain is a problem for the rising 
generation to solve. We can ship off a village 
now ; by and bye a toton may be seen steaming 
over the water to the new world. 

Now these are great achievements. The 
speed of the Amazon was not equal to an ex- 
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press enirine on a railway. But a road of 
water is not like a road of iron. The Bay of 
Biscay is no smooth tram-way. Nevertheless 
mails are now conveyed across the sea more 
than twice the speed that fifty years back they 
were conveyed across the land. Our fathers 
tell us^ that only about the beginning of the 
present century there were mail coaches horsed 
to convey the mail-bags at the rate of six miles 
an hour^ and^ owing to the badness of the roads^ 
the weight of the vehicles, and the heavy- 
footed character of the steed, they were fre- 
quently behind their time. 

In 1760, the reign of George II., fifty miles 
a day was considered vdocity, although to an- 
nounce so important an event as the death of 
the king. The coach from London to Edin- 
burefh was advertised *to ffo in ten days in 
sunLer, and in twelve in 4iter ; perfoW, 
if God permits, by your dutiful servant, Hosea 
Eastgatb.' The mail train now accomplishes 
the journey in seventeen, and the express in 
twelve hours. A comfortable day's ride from 
the capital of England to the capital of Scot- 
land. The coach from London to Oxford was 
advertised to perform the journey in thirteen 
hours. It was called * The Flying Coach.' 
This rate was found too expeditious, and the 
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achievement was wrought in two days. The 
express of the Great Western Railway, takes 
an hour and twenty minutes. When George 
Stephenson projected the Manchester and Li- 
verpool Railway, in 1826, he only proposed a 
speed of six miles an hour. An opposing 
coimsel, Mr. Harrison, declared ^the locomo- 
tives would not go four nules an hour. Wind, 
rain, and snow would retard them. On at- 
tempting to conquer these obstacles their 
boilers would burst.' By such trash did men 
try to crush one of the grandest of modem in- 
ventions. 

Look at the water conveyances. Within the 
vivid memory of Uving men, the voyage from 
London to Margate, by one of the famous Mar- 
gate hoys, took twenty-four hours — ^^ a night 
and a day on the deep." The steamers settle 
this important aflair in six hours. Or by way 
of Blackwall, the tide and wind favourable, in 
four hours and a half. " Say not thou. Why 
were the former days better than these? for 
thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this ! " 

But we have one word more to say about 
these trial trips. They remind one of the mili- 
tary review and Jidd-day, where the fighting is 
sham-fighting, and all is over in an hour or 
two. The soldiers on both sides acquit them* 
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selves to admiration. We dare the world to 
match, our guards. '^Who can stand before 
the sons of Anak?" A people great and tall 
are the sons of Anak. Send out these men in 
their gay clothing to the bushes in South Africa, 
and they are like so many targets, with their 
light and dazzling uniform, for the arrows or 
the bullets of the Caffirs. A few smaller men 
in plain clothing, in dark green, approaching to 
black, with not so much as a shining button, 
and with a rifle-grm, will do more dreadful 
execution in a day than all these highfliers, 
these picked men, gay as summer butterflies, 
would do in a week. There are many gay 
suits that will serve for a holiday, but the arti- 
zan knows there's nothing like strong cord'roys 
for wear and tear. 

What a ship may do in smooth water, and on 
trial trips of an hour, and then an interval for 
rest, and admiration, and refreshments; and 
what she will do on the Bay of Biscay, after a 
day and a night's consecutive straining and 
hard work, are very different things. We shall 
presently hear something about * over-heated 
bearings ; ' something ails the engines ! 

It is thus with man. His bark looks promis- 
ing at the launch. His trial trips are fall of 
promise. The friendly eye of the parent is 
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upon him ; the litde engine works to admira- 
tion. Fine boy ! Noble youth ! Great confi- 
dence in him ! Trust him anywhere ! Such 
good parts ; such principles ! 

He has his trial trip. Goes on a visit to his 
uncles. Takes a journey to the north with his 
father. Is put apprentice. Is a clerk. Comes 
home every night to a happy circle of loving 
sisters. Morning and evening he attends fa- 
mily worship. The Word of God is read. 
That word which is as " a light unto our feet, 
and a lamp to our path." The parent prays 
that God will preserve the steps of his child. 
Sunday is a day of holy rest. Happy family ! 
" The curse of the Lord is in the house of the 
wicked, but he blesseth the habitation of the 
just." 

These are trial trips in smooth water, and the 
new engine has intervals of rest. Highly satis- 
factory! But let the youth go forth to the 
perilous Bay of Biscay. Let the young man be 
thrown on his own resources. Let him run 
alone. Let him *^ begin to be about thirty years 
of age," and see then if he is not led into some 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. See 
then if the bearings do not get hot ; if the en- 
gines are as quiet and graceful in their action 
as when the ship ran down the river. 
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Alas^ alas! in many cases these trial trips 
have been treacheroas. The vessel that we 
admired so much has halted the first night and 
perished the second. " How soon is this fig- 
tree withered away ?" 

That is a searching question put by Job to 
the hypocrite — " Will he delight himself in the 
Almighty ? will he altcays caU upon God ?" 
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Who set these rolling orbs in motion first ? 

And sent them bowling through the vast profound } 

YOUNQ. 



A MONSTER machine is the steam engine of 
such a ship as the Amazon. But the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Ship Company are 
about launching a vessel to be called the Uima- 
layUy after the name of those tremendous moun* 
tains, the engines of which will exceed a thou- 
saud horse power. 

Who that has stood by the shaft of such 
engines, when it begins to do its awftd 
work, has not felt oppressed at the image of 
power that has stood and started before him ? 
Their revolutions, threatening to crush all ob- 
stacles into powder, have often made us exclaim 
as the prophet Ezekiel says he heard the cheru- 
bims, when they beheld the vision of God's con- 
troul under the symbol of huge but discrimi- 
nating and self-moving machinery — ^^* rings so 
high that they were dreadful," and performing 
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the most eccentric evolutions with directness to 
a common purpose — " as for the wheels, it was 
cried in my hearing, O Wheel I " 

Powerful as these engines are, their power is 
no creation of man. Man merely makes use of 
bodies in a state of motion by nature, directing 
their movements to make them subserve his 
purposes. He has neither increased nor dimi- 
nished the quantity of motion already in exist- 
ence. He regulates the sails of the ship, but 
the quantity of motion-power received by them 
is the same as that which is destroyed in the at- 
mosphere. The paddles of the water-wheel are 
recipients. Water seeks its level or the mill 
machinery would grind no grist. And wlxat is 
steam but water converted into elastic vapour 
by the combustion of fuel ? Man is just avail- 
ing himself of his knowledge of the works of 
God, throwing his yoke across his Maker's 
steed, sending his letters by Jehovah's post. 
The electric telegraph is God's Express. 

Robert Hall has eloquently remarked, * There 
cannot be a clearer proof of a Deity than the 
existence of motion. Motion is not an original 
state of matter, but merely an incident. It 
must therefore be an effect. But since matter, 
not being intelligent, cannot be the cause of its 
own motion, and we cannot conceive of any 
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atom beginning to move without a canse^ that 
cause must be found out of itself. Whatever 
the number of secondary causes^ the series of 
links in the chain^ our inquiries must terminate 
in spirit. Power is the attribute of mind ; in- 
strumentality that of body.' Hence all opposi- 
tion to God is represented by Isaiah as if the 
instrument should rebel against him that wields 
it ; the sword against the soldier. ^^ Shall the 
axe boast itself against him that heweth there- 
with ? or shall the saw magnify itself against 
him that shaketh it?" The Divine Being, as 
the great Father of spirits, combines within 
himself all the separate energies found in the 
universe. " Once have I heard this, that power 
belongeth unto God." What is motion con- 
sidered without reference to a mover? Like its 
negative rest, or inertia, it is nothing. We 
must therefore admit " one whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting." 

What is power ? It is the capacity of doing 
something : and of that capacity we must have 
proofs in the fitcts themselves, that we may feel 
what it is. 

Huge masses of matter give the idea of 
power. The earth is a body 8000 miles in 
diameter, and 25,000 in circumference. A 
square mile will contain an enormous number 
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of houses and trees and men. The earth has an 
area of 200 million square miles. This is 
an immense mass to produce; to shape; to 
guide. Yet, compared to the sun, this globe 
of ours is not so much as a cricket-ball at the 
foot of one of the pyramids. 

The power of an engine must be judged of 
by the resistance it overcomes, the load it bears 
along, and the speed with which it does all 
this. Let us use this sort of guage in mea- 
suring the momentum of some of God's great 
machines. ^* The Mighty One of Jacob " has a 
great many monster engines at work night and 
day. ^* He is great in power." 

It hath been said * great bodies move slowly.' 
For them to do otherwise there must be great 
power. The orbs of the celestial machine are 
bodies in motion. By the greatest force that 
we can use, the elasticity of air, we can project 
a cannon-ball of a hundred pounds weight at a 
velocity which may be assumed as a thousand 
miles an hour. Within that selfsame space of 
time this big globe of ours speeds a course of 
68,000 miles ! 

Such is the velocity of the planet Mercury, 
it would make the entire circuit of the earth in 
a quarter of an hour, and go a journey from 
England to New South Wales in five minutes. 

D 
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Only think of a cannon-ball the size of the 
moon fired to the Cape of Good Hope in 
five minutes ! Jupiter is equal in weight to 
1400 globes like this earth of ours, and its 
velocity is 29,000 miles in an hour! The 
velocity of a comet would carry the earth £rom 
London to York in a beat of the pulse. What 
then was the power of the hand which pro- 
jected it? Compared with this the utmost 
force of steam or gunpowder is a zephyr. Yet 
Kepler says, ^ There are more comets in the re- 
gions of space than there are fishes in the depths 
of the sea.' ^' Great is our Lord, and of great 
power : his understanding is infinite ! " 

But there is one small ateam-engine which 
every man, woman, and child carry under their 
arms, designed for pumping the blood into all 
the pipes of the human body, a minicUure en- 
gine of God's own handiwork, that must not 
be overlooked. The name of this engine is 
^ The heart;' as mighty as it is minute. Its 
parts are so delicate, they are affected by a 
breeze, a breath, the slightest change in the 
temperature; as it is, its mechanism is most 
complexed and intricate. One would think 
this engine would always be liable to derange- 
ment ; would soon work itself out of repair. 
Yet this wonderful machine has been known to 
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go, night and day, for eighty years without 
stopping ! Great *as the resistance it has to 
overcome, it pumps away at the rate of one 
hundred thousand strokes every four-and- 
twenty hours. And, except in rare instances, 
friction is never heard, nor wear and tear dis- 
cernible. 

'* The works of the Lord are great" — as 
remarkable for minutise as for might and ma- 
jesty. Let the creature tiat would forget his 
Maker and Preserver, place his hand on his 
heart, and learn to adore and give thanks. 

< His Spirit moves our heaving lungs, 
Or they would breathe no more.' 

The Amazon had a nominal power equal to 
800 horses, could perform thirteen or fourteen 
revolutions in a minute, traverse the ocean at 
the rate of thirteen miles in an hour, and was 
soon * out of order.' 

Puny man ! the puerile mimic of his Maker ! 
In his nearest approximations to the great 
Original, what a distance he keeps ! ^* Fear 
ye not me ? saith the Lord." 
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THE REMARKABLE ERA. 



What mix'd events attend this laodrr day ! 
As when old Ocean's silent surface sleeps. 
The waves just heaving on the purple deeps. 

HoMBB, b. xiv. 



Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-one has been 
immortalised. There hath not been its like, 
nor ever shall be. Other Great Exhibitions 
there may be ; there cannot be another firsts 
nor can any other than the first be anticipated 
with such a depth of interest, or awaken such 
profound emotions at its inauguration. This 
Exhibition of the Arts and Industry of all 
Nations was '^ a new thing in the earth." 

The Crystal Palace was a contemporary of 
the Amazon : both were begun in September, 
1860. And of all the wonders in the Palace, 
not one was so great as the Palace itself. It 
was a structure entirely novel, composed of 
iron and glass, covering an area of 18 acres, 
measuring 1851 feet in length, and 456 feet 
in breadth, and contained ten miles frontage 
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for the exhibition of goods. Beneath its lofly 
arch ehns of magnificent growth looked only 
like well-proportioned ornaments. Never was 
anything so large, so light; and ''the thing 
was done suddenly." This palace was finished 
and furnished by the 1st May, 1851. We 
have heard of ' the seven wonders of the 
world,' this was 'the eighth,' and it eclipsed 
them all. 

On May-day this gigantic repository was 
opened by our sovereign lady Queen Victoria 
and her illustrious consort Prince Albert, but 
for whom, in all probability, England had 
never seen the Great Exhibition. Through 
evil report and good report he persevered, sus- 
tained by the consciousness of his own magna* 
nimity. And an overpowering spectacle was 
that opening pageant. The East and the West 
had blended their gorgeousness and grandeur. 

After the Prince had presented the report of 
the Commissioners, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury oflTered prayer. There, by the side of his 
august sovereign, who seemed to bow in hu- 
mility before " the King of kings," there stood 
the venerable prelate, and thus implored the 
favour of the Most High : — 

'We acknowledge, Lord, that thou hast 
multiplied on us blessings which thou mightest 
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jusdy have withheld. We acknowledge that it 
is not because of works of righteousness which 
we have done, but of thy great mercy, that we 
are permitted to come before thee with the 
voice of thanksgiving. And now, O Lord, we 
beseech thee to bless the work which thou hast 
enabled us to begin, and to regard with thy 
favour our purpose of knitting together in the 
bonds of peace and concord the diflFerent na- 
tions of the earth. 

^ While we survey the works of art and in- 
dustry which surround us, let not our hearts be 
lifted up that we forget the Lord our God, as if 
our own power and the might of our hands had 
gotten us this wealth. Both riches and honour 
come of thee, and thou reignest over all.' 

Truthfcd ! beautiful ! impressive ! That 
prayer tended not a little to quiet the apprer 
hensions of the timid and the devout. We be- 
lieve it ^' entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth.** It inspired hope in the anxious 
Queen. 

Was ever a state pageant more pleasing in 
the eyes of ** the God of spirits of all flesh?" 

* Behold her in her royal place ; 
A gentle lady — and the hand 
That sways the sceptre of this land 
How frail and weak ! 
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' Soft IB the Yoice, and fair the fiice ; 
She breathes Amen to prayer and hymn* 
No wonder that her eyes are dim, 
And pale her cheek.' 

The HaUelujah chorus^ sustained by more 
than thirty thousand voices^ made the Crystal 
Palace ring again with the words — ^' The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth." The Queen might 
well say of such a scene^ ^ The splendid 
SPECTACLE by which I am this day sur- 
rounded.' 

< And see! above the fiibric vast, 
God*s boundless heaven is bending blue, 
God's peaceful sun is beaming through, 
And shining over all ! ' 

When the Amazon was launched (in June) 
the Crystal Palace was in all its glory. From 
day to day^ for six months^ its aisles and gal- 
leries were thronged with multitudes varying 
from twenty-five to nearly a hundred and ten 
thousand persons. On Tuesday, October 7th, 
the numbers amounted to 109,916. The 
money received on the previous day (Monday) 
amounted — all in shillings — to more than 
£5000, and was conveyed to the Bank in 
wagons. The weight was upwards of 16 cwt. 
In the first three days of this week the receipts 
amounted to £15,690 9«. Qd, And let it be 
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known to the honour of the working classes, 
that while about £90 bad money was taken 
during the time the Exhibition was open, there 
were not more than two or three bad shillings 
— a shilling being the lowest admission charge, 
and no money given in exchange. There was 
one bad half-sovereign, the rest were composed 
of bad half-crowns. The total number of visi- 
tors exceeded six millions. The receipts ex- 
ceeded £600,000 ! 

This World's Fair, as the Americ&os called 
it, was closed October 15th, by Prince Albert, 
when the Bishop of London offered thanks- 
giving, and the National Anthem was sung. 
Such was the Jubilee of Commerce. Such the 
product of Art and Science combined with 
Liberty and EeUgion. It was a harbinger of 
the world's unity. And never were steamers 
in such request. 

* 'Tis thus reciprocating each with each. 
Alternately the nations learn and teach ; 
While Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with the vast terraqueous whole.' 

The Amazon was to be honoured with an- 
other contemporary. The former put her in 
great demand, this latter looked threateningly. 
E'er she could quit the Thames, news reached 
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Blackwall that the capitals of Enghmd and 
France had heenjiised. A submarine tdegraph 
had connected London and Paris. Actually^ 
on the 13th Noyember^ 1851^ as the illustrious 
Wellington was leaving Dover, an electric 
spark gave the signal to the French at Calais 
to fire a salute in honour of His Grace. Forth- 
with off went the Dover battery. The French 
had let off the English cannon. 

This was on the 13th November, 1851. The 
very day the new ministry of France was de- 
feated on the bill for the restoration of uni- 
versal sujBGrage by the significant majority of 
seven. 

This submarine telegraph is another marvel 
of wisdom and speed. It consists of a rope of 
four copper wives, insulated by coverings of 
gtUtapercha — ^aaother discovery only of yester- 
day. This is bound round with spun yam. 
Around this are laid ten iron galvanised wires, 
each welded into one length of 24J miles, and 
weighing about 16 tons. This entire rope of 
24 miles in length, 180 tons weight, forming 
a coil 30 feet diameter outside, 15 feet inside, 
and 5 feet high, was made at Wapping, in the 
short space of three weeks ! 

This appeared miracle enough for one gene- 
ration — at least for one year. But lo ! and be- 
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hold^ the Amazon could not get under weigh 
before a plan was projected — ^not to lay a tde- 
graph wire across the channel^ — ^that had been 
done^ that was ' child's play.* No ; it was a 
plan for a railway; positively! a tubular tun- 
nel to cross the Straits of Dover under the sea, 
as the Britannia tube crosses the Menai Straits 
over it. An estimate of the expense was also 
furnished. It would cost £87,400,000 ! And 
any one wishing to co-operate was requested to 
write to the architect, M. Hector Horseau, 27, 
Queen Ann Street, Cavendish Square, London. 

What think ye of this, ye morning journal- 
ists, who so often say, ^At the time of our 
going to press the French mail had not arrived 
at Dover.' For our parts we know not what to 
think. It looks as if there would one day be — 
** no more sea." 

But France is not thirty miles off; the West 
Indies are three thousand. There will be 
something yet for the steam-ships to do — ^for a 
few years at least, just while they are tubing 
the ocean. Let us see how the mail-packet 
gets on. 

On the 16th December, 1851, the Amazon 
reached the port of her embarkation, the tidal- 
docks of Southampton. Her ftill and lofty rig, 
her immense spread of canvass, together with 
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her taiit and warlike appearance^ gave her, at a 
distance^ more the look of a formidable war 
steamer^ than that of a packet-ship about to be 
engaged in the peaceful business of conveying 
passengers, and mails, and merchandize. She 
was pronounced as fine a ship as had ever ap- 
peared in the Southampton Docks. Fifteen 
months before and her keel only was laid. 
Now she was ready for her cargo. 




THE NEW DOCKS. 



A station safe for ships, when tempests roar, 
A silent harbour, and a cover'd shore. 

ViEGIL. 



As the Amazon was a new ship, and this her 
first voyage, so she was the first new ship to 
leave the new docks. The inner dock was 
only opened in December, about a week before 
her arrival. 

A new vessel, called ^ the Mary,* belonging 
to Mr. Lamb, the chief engineer of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Packet Company, was 
the first to take formal possession of the new 
territory, stea^g as an advance guard, or 
pUot Jiah. Then came the Madrid, another 
steamer of that company, with Captain Weeks 
in command. Tlien one of Messrs. Wigram's 
new ships, the Hampshire, which had been 
launched early that morning, a vessel of 500 
tons. Then came the vessels of the South 
Western Steam Ship Company, the Dispatch, 
the Atalanta, and the South Western. 
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These Southampton Docks are another rapid 
creation of commerce and science. Being so 
accessible by railway from the great city, and 
so adjacent to the British Channel, they are the 
port of the two great Steam Ship Companies 
that trade between England and the East and 
West Indies and the Mediterranean. 

The excavations for the dock (which occupies 
an extent of ten acres) were commenced in March 
1851, and the whole of the works were executed 
in the short space of eight months. Quay walls 
are at present bmlt only on the northern and 
eastern sides ; the southern and western consist- 
ing of banks, or slopes, which it is contemplated 
to replace by walls on a future occasion. The 
south side will be merely used at the present 
for vessels to lay up for repairs; and jetties 
will be constructed on the western quay for the 
discharge of coal-brigs. 

The extreme length of the wall on the 
northern side is 804 feet, and on the eastern 
(including the entrance) 650 feet; giving a 
total length of quay room on the north of 750 
feet, and on the east of 450 feet. 100,000 yards 
of excavation were removed in the progress of 
the works, and about 12,000 tons of Swanage 
and 8000 tons of Portland stone used in the 
construction of the wall. 

The width of the entrance from the open 
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dock into the new inclosed dock is 46 feet^ 
and after passing througli the gates 50 feet. 
The lowest depth of water in the inner dock^ 
at high water neap tides^ wiU be 21 feet; 
and at spring tides^ 25 feet; so that there 
will be a great depth of water at all times 
of the tide. A sluice 20 inches in diameter 
has been inserted in the south bank^ to allow of 
the water in the dock being lowered at any 
time to meet the height of the tide in the open 
dock. The entrance is crossed by means of a 
ruxming bridge, which, upon being opened, dis- 
appears beneath a rertebrated platform. The 
bridge has a line of rails^ a cart road^ and foot- 
ways for the public. It is very simple in its 
construction, and is a new and ingenious in- 
vention. 

An extensive warehouse, 200 feet long and 
45 feet wide, with two floors, and ample 
vaults, is being erected on the north side 
of the inner dock. The tramway connecting 
the dock premises with the railway is about to 
be extended to the new dock, and will be laid 
down so dose to the edge of the quay wall as 
to enable coals to be discharged from the ship's 
side into the waggons without the additional 
labour of running them out. The quays are 
famished with Fairbum's patent tubular cranes. 

The whole cost of the new dock, including 
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the bridge, lock-gates, cranes, warehouses, &c., 
is somewhere about £23,000. The works were 
executed under the active superintendence of 
Alfred Giles, Esq., engineer to the company, and 
Mr. Robert Gransdon, the clerk of the works, 
to whom much credit is due for the ability and 
rapidity with which they were effected. 

Some idea may be formed of the present im- 
portance of these docks, from the returns of 
foreign passengers and baggage landed at South- 
ampton, from 1st January to SIst December, 
1861. 



From what Part. 


Passengers. 


Distressed 

British 
subjects.* 


Packages 

of 
Baggage. 


From all parts of India) 

and Alexandria - / 
Levant, including Con- \ 

stantinople, Smyrna, > 

Malta . . - ) 
West Indies, Pacific, Ca- \ 

lifomia. Gulf of Mexico, 

Spanish. Main 
Brazils, River Plate, Cape \ 

Verdes, &c. - - ) 
United States - 
Madeira - - - - 
Jersey, Guernsey, and ) 

Morlaix . . ) 
France via Havre 

Total 


1,062 
409 

1,543 

641 

473 
83 

13,157 
15,429 


80 
229 

209 

76 
86 

346 
175 


5,833 
1,719 

6,979 

2,507 

1,590 
316 

27,984 

25,503 


38,816 


1,586 


76,619 



* These distressed British subjects were chiefly ship- 
wrecked sailors. 
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The increase in the import trade will appear 
from the fact that the amount of duties col- 
lected in the port during 1861, was £90,000 — 
about £30,000 more than the previous year. 
This is partly owing to the facility afforded by 
the railway for the speedy transit of new fruits 
from the South of Europe and elsewhere to the 
Metropolitan markets. 

It is calculated that every passenger embark- 
ing or disembarking, is attended by at least 
two friends or relatives, chiefly of the wealthy 
classes ; thereby making the number of persons 
actually visiting Southampton, in connection 
with the passenger foreign steam-ship traffic, 
116,448. This is also the port of departure for 
that lovely spot — ^ the garden of England' — 
the Isle of Wight. 

Within twelve days of the arrival of the 
Amazon, eleven large foreign steam packets, 
nearly one a-day, had arrived at or been dis- 
patched from this port : the Great Western for 
Central America ; the Hermann for the United 
States ; the Madrid for the Peninsular ; the 
Severn for Brazils ; the Montrose and Iberia 
from Spain and Portugal; the Dee from the 
West Indies ; the Teviot from South America ; 
the Sultan, Tagus, and Indus from the Medi- 
teranean. Nearly 50,000 letters were brought 
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or taken by these steamers, specie to the value 
of nearly a million sterling; and upwards of 
500 passengers. 

Now, another, and a new and noble ship was 
added to the Southampton squadron ; one of a 
new series, and the first. It was an event in 
transatlantic steam navigation. A main trunk 
line by a straight course to Chagres ; a great 
fortnightly steam-ferry between Europe and 
the Isthmus of Panama. The words which 
Mr. Warburton has put in the mouth of the 
hero of Darien were descriptive of his own pur- 
pose. * He had himself determined to land at 
Chagres in order to explore the Isthmus.' 

This route had been traversed for some 
months by the old West India Packets, but 
they had been found unequal to cope with the 
American steamers between New York and 
Liverpool. Although the geographical dis- 
tance traversed by the American vessels was 
greater, mails, news, and passengers from points 
of central America, Calafomia, Valparaiso, 
some parts of the Pacific, from Havannah and 
Jamaica, frequently reached Liverpool a week, 
and sometimes ten days, before the West India 
Packets reached Southampton. 

The Amazon therefore was invested with all 
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the interest of a great national rival ; England 
was pitted against brother Jonathan. 

' 'Tifl pleasant, througli the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd/ 

May every contest with America be as lawful 
and as Mendly ! Merchant vessels, and steam 
packets^ and sailing yatchs, as many as you 
please ; but no men-of-war ! ^^ Let there be no 
strife between us, for we are brethren." 

Then, another event had just fixed the eye 
of Europe on these new docks. Kossuth, the 
illustrious Hungarian patriot, having been set 
at liberty by the young Sultan of Turkey, and 
refused permission to pass through France, had 
been welcomed with open arms and princely 
hospitality at Southampton. All classes looked 
upon him as the representative of liberty strug- 
gling against tyranny. He had contended, for 
the independence of the ancient Hungarian 
kingdom, against the Austrian despotism of the 
House of Hapsburg. And England bowed at 
his feet as at the shrine of freedom. 

The warrior's eloquence was more remark- 
able than his skill in arms. Day by day did he 
pour forth floods of mighty words. In private 
halls and municipal banquet-chambers, and 
under the open canopy of heaven, from bal- 
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cony aad platform, he harangued Ustening and 
eager midtitudes. The way in which this war- 
rior acquired such command of the English 
language is inexplicable, — ^it borders on the 
miraculous. He appeared endowed with ^ the 
gift of tongues/ and in his style was mingled 
the fervid figurativeness of the Oriental with 
the stem, substantial tone of the nations of the 
West. Take as an example his allusion to the 
baneful influence of Russia in obstructing the 
progress of surrounding nations in the march 
towards liberty — ^ Russia is the rock against 
which every sigh for freedom breaks.' 

All honour to America. She had placed 
^ The Washington' at the disposal of this Mag- 
yar, to convey him to her shores. 

What times we live in 1 In these docks 
there floated noble American steam-ships — ^as 
the St. Lawrence — ^bearing wonders of art and 
pledges of amity to our Great Exhibition. 
And what if the ^ young giant,' as Kossuth 
called her, had not contributed so much as was 
expected to that depot of the world, shall we 
forget her recent origin, or overlook that her 
chief products are too real and substantial to 
admit of gaudy display. We look to France 
for jewellery, to America for gold. 

And all the while the Amazon was preparing 

E^ 
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for her cargo what ^mails' were being writ! 
what clouds were lowering ! what changes had 
come over us ! Fraace was undergoing an- 
other revolution. America's ambassador was 
retiring in disgust. Our new ship had reached 
Southampton in eventful times. 

The same week, on the 20th and 21st, Satur- 
day and Sunday — above all other days ! — ^Louis 
Napoleon was confirmed President of the French 
Republic. Universal suffrage — ^the press having 
been first fettered, the citizens of Paris thunder- 
struck by the foul massacre of several hundreds 
before the bayonets and bullets of a huge army, 
long in readiness for the purpose, and a notion 
held out that aU this was only meant to secure 
order, and give stability to French institutions 
and society — ^yes, universal sufiirage had con- 
firmed Louis Napoleon in that perilous sove- 
reignty which has been the aim of his ambition 
throughout life. 

The Amazon had strange news to take — 
heavy tidings ! Peaceful England hardly knew 
whether the new vessel would not have to be 
detained as a war steamer. Just as the minis- 
ters of state had dispersed for the Christmas 
festivities, in the midst of their rural mansions 

d country cousins, a cabinet council was con- 
^d. Lord Palmerston, the Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs, had resigned, and 
was succeeded by Earl Granville. This was 
portentous. What storm was brewing had to 
be told. But a noble-minded pilot had been 
sent ashore. The occasion was found in French 
diplomacy. 

Ye men of France, let ^Perfidious Albion* 
utter one word of fraternal sorrow and sur- 
prise : 

* Go, put your trust 
In shadow of a bramble, and recline 
In fancied peace beneath the dang'rous branch. 
Go, stroke the prickly grievance, and go hang 
His thorns with streamers of continual praise. 
We, too, are Mends of loyalty. We love 
The Queen who loves the law, respects her bounds, 
And reigns content within them : her we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free. 
To covet more than freemen choose to grant, — 
Beyond that mark is treason. She is ours 
T' administer, to guard, t' adorn the state. 
But not to warp or change it. We are her's 
To serve her nobly in the common cause, — 
True to the death, but not to be her slaves.' 
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Alvaro put to sea with, a stout ship and a hundred chosen 

seamen. 

Warburton's Babien. 



^ There are few scenes more interesting to an 
observant mind than those which occur daily at 
the great wharves where ships are laden. 
Blocks creak and cranes groan beneath the 
weight of huge bales dislodged from their rest- 
ing places. Porters stagger to and fro with 
bended backs, and clerks note down the goods. 
No departure is so impressive as that by sea.' 
Thus wrote Mr. Elliott Warburton, and his 
witness is true. 

The illustrious eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one had taken his flight, and with a new ship 
in new docks, there dawned a new year — a 
year pregnant with great events. 

The keel of the Amazon was now deep buried 
in the Southampton waters. Her engines were 
heavier by 200 tons than the builder had calcu- 
lated upon. She had 1,133 tons of coal in her 
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boxes, a full compliment of water-stores and 
provisions, and a full cargo. No wonder that 
her draught of water was 21 feet 7 inches ^ore 
and aft. However, though deeply laden, she 
was in good trim, with an even keel. 

Without recapitulating her cargo, it has been 
estimated as worth (including specie £20,300 
sterling and 600 bottles of quicksilver, which 
is in request for mining operations, value 
£6,160) about £100,000. Adding to this the 
cost of the vessel, upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling was now about to be 
committed to the treacherous deep. 

Her commander was that experienced officer. 
Captain Symons, who in a long conduct of 
difficult navigation had never met with the 
slightest accident. He had recently distin- 
guished himself by his great intrepidity and 
coolness in preventing the slaughter of a large 
number of American passengers in the Isthmus 
of Panama by the infuriated natives; where, 
under a heavy fire of musketry and cannon, he 
succeeded in conveying gold dust to the value 
of 2,000,000 dollars in the boats of the Medway 
to the United States' mail steam ship Cherokee, 
as well as in placing the passengers safely on 
board. His last ship was the * Medway.' 

The first and second officers, Mr. Roberts 
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and Mr. Treweeke, had belonged to the 
'Severn.' The third officer, Mr. Lewis, was 
from the ' Avon.' The fourth officer, Mr. 
Goodridge, was from the ' Trent.' The list of 
the ship's company is given at the close of this 
volume. It will be seen that nearly the whole 
were proved men, who had been in the Com- 
pany's service before. 

In adition to these officers there were three 
midshipmen, thirty-two ablebodied seamen, and 
six boys. Maldng the number of fifty persons 
who had to do with the navigation of the vessel. 
There were forty more who had to do with the 
engines. The rest were the servants of the 
ship. 

The passengers, including Lieut. Brady, the 
Admiratty-agent, and his servant, amounted to 
fifty-two. There were in all in the ship, a 
hundred and threescore and three, 

Friday, the 2nd of January, 1852, the fixed 
day for sailing, had now arrived. It was a 
bustling scene on shore, and on board all was 
equally busy. For a few hours the Amazon was 
aU -engrossing. The painters had given their 
last touch. The sailors were polishing the deck. 
The trimmers were feeding and the firemen 
paclciug the furnaces. The engineers were get- 
-ng tJie steam up. Their helpers were bright- 
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ening the rods and shafts. The captain was all 
in his glory. The officers all at their post. 
All was stirring. Passengers were settling 
themselves in their berths, or counting their 
boxes, or walking the deck to show the levia- 
than ship to their friends. And the stewards 
were arranging the stores, and the waiters 
brightening the glasses, and all the domestics 
brushing up the furniture, or rattling the 
crockery. And the cooks ' looked like cooks,' 
one, as usual, being a Frenchman, Debray 
Theophile. 

John Bull has a name for his love of ' good 
living,' and has long been proud of his ^ sound 
constitution.' Nevertheless, he yields his neigh- 
bour the palm in the gastronomic art. Witness 
M. Soyer superintending the banquet of the 
Mayors, on receiving Prince Albert at York. 
Terribly clever are these cooks. Clever as in 
patriarchal days, when the skilful Rebekah, to 
serve her favourite son, imposed on her blind 
husband her ^^ savory meat" — so saturated and 
seasoned, the old man mistook a kid j&om the 
fold for a deer from the field. Verily, Solo- 
mon, who kept a good table and had proved 
these delicacies, might well turn sage, and ad- 
monish all ^^ riotous eaters of flesh" that ^^ dain- 
ties are deceitful meat." Early as the days of 
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Jacob had all this become proverb, for Asher 
was to " yield royal dainties." 

Perilous are such banquets. If we must or 
may attend them, we have need to pray, " Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the 
door of my lips. Incline not my heart to any 
evil thing, to practice wicked works with men 
that work iniquity ; and let me not eat of their 
dainties." 

Steamships for the Atlantic had need have 
plenty of table provision, for after the sea- 
sickness is over and the horrible Bay of Biscay, 
no bell sounds so sweetly as the dinner beU. 
And since men are men — cooking animals, 
as they have been called to distinguish the 
civilized jfrom the savage, which led John- 
son to say ' Then there's reason in roasting an 
egg ' — ^good food had best be well dressed. The 
bountiful and benevolent Maker has given man 
a palate as well as a stomach. He gives us 
" all things richly to enjoy." And truly a good 
meal is enjoyed on the Atlantic, unless the table 
shakes too much. And some execution must 
have been anticipated on board the Amazon. 
There were at least about twenty sheep ba-a-ing 
on the fore-sponsons, to say nothing of the store 
of poultry in the coups, and the killed meat 
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in the cool safes. Very mucli had to be done 
before she reached St. Thomas'. 

The time of departure was at hand. Many 
passengers were on board. The cranes had 
done their work and fell back to their resting 
places. Porters had folded their arms compla- 
cently across their breasts, or were counting up 
their gains. Wherever the luggage was placed, 
it was on board — ' a pile here and a pile there,' 
as Mr. Warburton says, ^ as if a village of 
boxes had been overthrown by an earthquake. 
With few exceptions, every one seemed a 
stranger to every one.' 

The main deck was a street of cabins, over 
whose doors might be seen the names of the 
doctor, the baker, the butcher, the carpenter, 
besides ^ the quality' at ^the west-end' in the 
shape of officers' quarters. The middle and 
fore parts were comparable to a rural scene — 
a sort of farm-yard. There one was greeted 
by the smell of new-mown hay. There was 
the milch cow. There were the bleating sheep. 
There were the cackling hens and crowing 
cocks. And in the midst of all — ^with the 
bakery and cookery apparatus, the ovens and 
fires, and scullion departments at each end — 
there were the polished shafts of the engines. 
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in those huge ^ beaxings ' whose friction was to 
cause such terror and delay ; and there, look- 
ing downwards to the deep hold of the ship, 
might be seen the whole fabric of that mighty 
and multiform machinery, ^ the convulsive 
energy of which it was expected would know 
no rest for three thousand miles.' 

Several of the Directors of the Company had 
arrived from town. Captain Mangles, J. Mas- 
terman, Esq., M.P., Captain Nelson, Captain 
Chappell, R.N., Captain Barton, R.N., Mr. G. 
Mills, the Company's engineer, Lieut. Austen, 
R.N., and others were there to accompany the 
vessel out of the river. 

At 3 o'clock, P.M., the mail-bags arrived, 
and the Admiralty-agent took these precious 
treasures in charge. The Amazon was ^ under 
weigh.' 

Now, many a parting pang was shared by 
solicitude about a portmanteau ; and many an 
exile started from his home-sick reverie to 
wonder — ^ What coiild have been done with his 
carpet bag ! ' 

A party of friends accompanied the ship in 
the tender. The quays and banks were all 
alive. And cordial were the cheers and thril- 
ling the good wishes that mingled with the 
waving handkerchiefs and the moist farewells. 
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An embarkation is a touching scene! This 
had an ominous interest. 

What inward flutterings accompanied the 
last waving of that silken scarf? How many 
hearts were sobbing as that sun set? When 
St. Paul embarked for Tyre, his friends accom- 
panied him unto the ship ; and " they all wept 
sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kissed him." 
He would have been less master of his emo- 
tions, only he had just before " knelt down 
and prayed with them all.'* Submissive and 
assuaging are the tears wich fall firom eyes first 
uplifted to OTTR Father in heaven. 

Some such tears fell on the decks and on the 
quays when the Amazon was under weigh. 
There were some on board whose berths had 
already been Bethels ; and some who longed to 
consecrate those retreats with " strong cries." 
A cabin in a ship is indeed ^' a little sanctuary," 
where it has oft been proved that Jehovah 
" dweUeth not in temples made with hands." 

* Where'er a pious act is done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish ; — 
There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane ! ' 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the bustle and busi- 
ness of that parting hour, with groanings which 
were not, and could not be uttered, there were 
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spirits, unnoticed by their fellow men, holding 
' converse with the skies.* And, on shore, 
there were some, who, with hearts too full for 
society, too eloquent for words, were bowing 
with all their care, before the footstool of ^^ the 
•God of the spirits of all flesh." Their prayers 
were breathed to Him " whose eyes are in every 
place," who " holdeth the winds in his fists, 
and the waters in the hollow of his hand." 
How much of this " communion of saints " is 
known in this sea-divided wilderness ? a fellow- 
ship which neither mountain nor wave inter- 
cepts, and an earnest of the fellowship of 
heaven. 

John Newton had been a sailor, a profane 
prayerless saHor, but at length " a man of 
God," a new creature ; and he compared the 
prayers of the saints to a long rope ; for, said 
he to his friends, ' When you are praying for 
me I feel it, just as when a man is pulling at 
one end of a long rope his comrade feels it at 
the other.' 

And now the Amazon is fairly on her way. 

* Heav'n speed the canvass, gallantly unfiirrd 
To fumisli and accommodate a world, 
To give the pole the produce of the sun, 
And knit th' imsocial climates into one.' 

Before our noble ship reaches the Channel it 
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may be interesting to know who h on board. 
The following it a list of the passengers : — 

Passengers. Whither Bound. 

Alleyne, Mr Barbadoes. 

Anthony, Mr Jamaica. 

Blood, Rev. William . . Jamaica. 

Best, Mr. and serrant . Barbadoes. 

Burnett, Mr Trinidad. 

Barincose, Mr. Bernardo . Chagres. 

Callender, Mr Barbadoes. 

Cinna, Senor J. C. da . Chagres. 

Cardemas, Mr Santa Martha. 

Gumming, Mr St. Thomas. 

Creuecoust, Mr. ... St. Thomas. 

De Pass, M. ...» Jamaica. 

Delgado, M Jamaica. 

Debelemare, M. . . . Chagres. 

Del Rio, M Vera Cruz. 

Evans, Mr. W. . . . St. Thomas. 

Fellowes, Mr Jamaica. 

Fitzgerald,Miss Margaret Vera Cruz. 

Fernier, M Vera Cruz. 

Ferrear, Mr Vera Cruz. 

Grylls, Lieut Jamaica. 

Geraud, Mr Chagres. 

Glennie, Mr Vera Cruz. 

Granier, Mr . (or Gleanier) Vera Cruz. 

Hamilton, Mr. David. . Jamaica. 

Hick, Mr Demerara. 
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Hawkes, Mr. • . 

Hoaxe, Miss Grace 

Johnstone, Mr. . . 

Joel, Mr. . . . 

Kilkelly, Mr. P. . 

Kersaboe, Mr. . . 

Lacombe, M. & Mdme, 
and child . . . 

Le Faye, M. . . 

M'Lennan, Mr. &Mrs. 
C. R., and child 

Neilson, Mr. . . 

Stirling, Mr. . . 

Scotland, Mr. & Mrs. 

Sisley, Mr. . . . 

Strybos, Mr. Jean . 

Smith, Miss Anna Maria 

Warburton, Mr. Elliott 

Winton, Rev. Mr. & Mrs. 



! 
) 



Vera Cruz. 

Vera Cruz. 

Trinidad. 

Jamaica. 

Barbadoes. 

Chagres. 

Chagres. 

Guadalope. 

Demerara. 

Demerara. 

Barbadoes. 

Trinidad. 

Chagres. 

Vera Cruz. 

Porto Rico. 

The Passage round. 

Jamaica. 



In addition to which there were Lieut. Brady, 
R.N., the Admiralty-agent, who had been sent 
on board at the last moment in the place of 
Lieut. Wilkinson, R. N., who was prevented 
from embarking by sudden indisposition. His 
young servant. Nurse, the son of a fly-pro- 
prietor at Southampton, had, like his master, to 
go on board at almost a moment's notice. Lieut. 
Brady will be well remembered by passengers 
traversing the Alexandrian line by the Indus 
or Ripon steamers. 
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The Rev. Mr. Blood, incumbent of Temple- 
Grafton, Warwickshire, had only just recovered 
from a broken leg, and was taking the voyage 
for the benefit of his health. He had taken a 
cabin in the fore part of the ship, but, through 
the kindness of one of the directors, had 
been removed to one of the unoccupied after- 
cabins. 

Mr. David Hamilton, cotton-yam agent, of 
62, Ingram Street, Glasgow, was proceeding to 
the West Indies on family business. 

Mr. Hick was of the firm of Hick, Jones and 
Co., merchants, Demerara. 

Mr. Kersaboe was from Angers, France, and 
was on his way to Chagres and Calrfomia. He 
was the gentleman concerned in the Duchess 
of Berry's appearance in France, a few years 
since. 

Mr. M'Lennan was in the employment of the 
government at Demerara. 

Mr. Thomas Sisley occupied a double berth 
in the chief cabin in conjunction with a friend, 
Mr. Geraud. He was formerly engaged in 
business in Watling Street, London, and had 
on board a quantity of French fabrics, with 
which he was proceeding to the West Indies. 

Miss Anna Maria Smith was from Dublin, and 
was on her way to Porto Rico to join a family 
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there as governess. She was the sole support 
of her widowed mother. 

Mr. Elliott Warbiirton was the accomplished 
author of ' The Crescent and the Cross/ ^ Re- 
ginald Hastings/ ' Darien/ and other works. 

Rev. Mr. Winton, minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Stirling, Jamaica, a native 
of Greenock, and for some years a teacher in 
connexion with the Rev. Dr. King's congrega- 
tion, Glasgow, and had been settled three or 
four years in Jamaica as a missionary. He had 
been in this country about eight months, and in 
November last married a young lady a native 
of Dundee, a member of Mr. Robertson's con- 
gregation, Newington, Edinburgh. 

* All in some darling enterprise embarked ; 
But where is he can fathom its eyent ?' 
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Swiftly through the foaming sea 
Shoots our yessel gallantiy ; 
Still approaching, as she flies, 
Warmer tuns, and brighter skies. 

Wabbubton's Dabien. 



Nothing engaged our attention more in sur- 
veying the Orinoco, a kindred ship to the Ama- 
zon, than the admirable ventilation. Perforated 
metal is placed over the doors and passages of 
the berths and saloon. So nearly level is the 
main deck, and so well are the apartments and 
engines arranged, that when the doors inter- 
cepting the afterpart from the engine, or middle 
portion of the ship, are thrown open, an unob- 
structed view is presented of nearly the whole 
length of the vessel. It is one wide bustling 
street, with the cabins on either side numbered 
as our houses are. All this provision for ven- 
tilation and currents of air is necessary for the 
* warmer suns* of the West Indies. 

Friday afternoon was fair, and gallandy did 

^¥2 
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the Amazon steam away. The wind was not 
sufficiently favourable to spread her canvass^ 
nevertheless, she rapidly ' gathered away* — as 
the sailors say — ^until she was steaming at the 
rate of ten-and-a-half knots an hour. The 
^ beautifid Southampton waters' were soon 
passed, and then 'grim-looking Portsmouth/ 
and the * gentle Isle of Wight.' 

At nine o'clock the Amazon was off the Bill 
of Portland, where she was delayed tiU eleven 
o'clock to cool the engine bearings — ^an opera- 
tion which had to be repeated on Saturday 
again and again. By mid-day on Saturday, 
she was off the unobtrusive Island of Scilly, 
which had been called but recently to endure a 
terrible catastrophe. It is not unlikely that 
Mr. Warburton was on deck conning that event, 
and eliciting every information from the intelli- 
gent captain and his several pleasant fellow- 
voyagers. 

Two enormous water-spouts — ^immense sphe- 
rical bodies of water, reaching from the clouds, 
their cones nearly touching the earth, a quarter 
of a mile apart, travelling with terrible velo- 
city, attended with a hurricane — had passed 
over that island near Marsala. In its progress 
it had unroofed houses, uprooted trees ; men, 
women, horses, cattle, and sheep had been raised 
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up from the groimd, drawn into the vortex, and 
borne on to destruction. Rain fell in cataracts, 
with enormous hailstones and masses of ice. 
Going over CasteUamarre, near Stabia, it had 
destroyed half the town, and washed 200 of the 
inhabitants into the sea, all of whom perished. 
Many vessels were destroyed, and their crews 
drowned. Immense property was consigned to 
ruin. Five hundred persons had perished ! 

• The very elements, though each be meant 
The minister of man, to serve his wants, 
Conspire against him ! 

Storms rise t' o'erwhehn him : or if stormy winds 
Kise not, the waters of the deep shall rise, 
And, needing none assistance of the storm, 
Shall roll themselves ashore, and reach him there.' 

All this had happened not very remote from the 
spot where the Amazon was now steaming her 
dubious way. 

David, the royal Psalmist, may have had 
some such dreadful and desolating calamity as 
this at Scilly in view when he said, '^ Deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts ; all thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me." These water-spouts are attended 
with great noise. The noise, when they burst, 
and fall into the sea, is tremendous. As their 
bursting near a vessel woidd involve it in in- 
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evitable danger of being swamped, a gun is 
usually fired at them, to malce them break at a 
distance. 

The King of Israel held his court inland, at 
Jerusalem, a city not well supplied even with 
rivers ; therefore God said, ^' He would be unto 
her a place of broad rivers and streams, whereon 
should go no galley with oars, nor should gal- 
lant ship pass thereby." He would compensate 
for all its natural defects, and to his blessing 
there should be no sorrow added. Rivers may 
expose a city. The French may sail up the 
Thames. But that city will be well kept, as 
well as well supplied, to which God engages to 
be as a broad river, on which no vessel of war 
shall sail. Jerusalem, however, was within 
about forty miles of the Mediterranean, and 
the vicinity of that sea has been proverbial 
for these water-spouts. 

Mr. Medhurst telates his seeing several of 
these water-spouts on the north-east coast of 
China. One of them formed within a hundred 
yards of his vessel, and great was their con- 
sternation lest it should break over their heads, 
particularly as it fell a dead calm just at the 
time, and the vessel was drifting nearer and 
nearer to this aqueous phenomena. At length, 
to their surprise and joy, it dispersed. 
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The Chinese think that these water-spouts are 
caused by the ascent and descent of the ^ dragon 
king of the deep.' Mr. Medhurst says that 
what he saw bore such a striking resemblance 
to a rising serpent, a foaming dragon, or a 
flying monster, that he could scarcely wonder 
at their having formed this superstitious idea. 
When the watery cylinder first rises, they say, 
the dragon is ascending to heaven ; and when 
the spout is forming iu the clouds, they imagine 
they can trace his horns. They think that his 
head and tail never appear at the same moment. 

Representations may frequently be seen in 
Chinese houses of the * divine dragon,' the idea 
of which probably origiuated in these water- 
spouts; only they associate with this dragon 
everything imperial and divine. Hence, dra- 
gons axe depicted on their temples, rampant on 
the roof, or turning round the pillars, or en- 
circling the candles ; while * the dragon throne,' 
'the dragon eyes,' 'the dragon pencil,' — the 
great Tartar dragon — ^are terms exclusively ap- 
plied to the Chinese autocrat. It may be that 
*' the great red dragon, that old serpent, called 
the devil, and Satan," has invented and fostered 
this idea, in order to get himself worshipped, 
in his own much-loved form, by one-third of 
the human family. 
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But we know to whose power to ascribe all 
these phenomena. All these are '^ the works of 
the Lord; his wonders in the deep." And 
very often they are his '^ weapons of war." 

* He springs his mines, 
And desolates a nation at a blast !' 

Saturday afternoon found our steam-ship 
within the influence of the famous Bay of 
Biscay. A dreaded part of the sea, concern- 
ing which Mr. Warburton has said in his 
/ Crescent and the Cross* — ^ Since the days of 
steam navigation, the .Bay of Biscay is no 
longer formidable.' Presently, we shall see. 

By the evening — ^the evening of the New 
Year's Sabbath — ^the Amazon was in the swell 
of the bay. The crew were jovial enough; 
for quartermaster Duniford says, ' between 
eight and nine o'clock they had music in the 
forecastle.^ What the passengers were about 
may be in part conjectured, for the wind had 
increased right ahead, and the sailors had been 
busy securing the anchors and other articles, 
and ^ sending down the lower and top gallant 
yards.' It may therefore be supposed that 
some did ^ not feel particularly well ! ' 

But such are the triumphs of steam, though 
the wind, as one of the sailors describes it, was 
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*dead on end* of them, the mighty paddles 
grasped and bestrided the waves — ^made them a 
fulcrum for their lever — and still propelled the 
leviathan ahead. 

< Away she swept, as with instinct rife, 
O'er her broad and dangerous path ; 
But the midnight tempest's rising strife 
Had gathering sounds of wrath.* 




BAY OF BISCAY. 



* Great ocean ! strongest of creations sons ; 
Rolling the wild, profound, eternal bass, 
In nature's anthem. Inimitable, vast. 
And unburlesqued by mortals puny skill/ 

POLLOK. 



The Bay of Biscay is -of world-wide repute, 
the theme and the chorus of many a sailor's su- 
perstitious ballad. It is a name for the quint- 
essence of all marine mischief and misery. The 
very thought of its heaving swell and tumul- 
tuous biUows makes the fresh-water sailor ill 
before his time. He is not out of the Channel 
before he is sure he feels the horrors of ' the 
Bay of Biscay.' What treasures have been 
buried, what lives have been lost in that tu* 
multuous bay! How much "will it have to 
restore when the sea resigns its trust ? 

The Amazon was now in the outer swell of 
the bay, and proudly did art appear to triumph 
over nature, as her gigantic paddle-wheels 
braved wind and wave. What a spectacle! 
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The work of man — the Amazon ! The tumul- 
tuous Ocean^ the work of God! There they 
might he seen in contrast. Tall as the ship 
was^ the mountain billows hid her streamers 
from the small craft that were presently breast- 
ing the same watery perils. The most sober 
description of this sublime scene of ^ watery 
hills in full succession flowing/ woidd be 
thought overcharged by every landsman. Let 
the man who would learn the power and ma- 
jesty of God traverse that bay in a storm with 
9 violent gale, while his solitary vessel reels to 
and fro under his feet. It has grown into a 
proverb : * He that would learn to pray, let him 
go to sea.* " They mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths, their soul is 
melted because of trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are 
at their wit's end. Then they cry unto the 
Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them 
out of their distresses." Alas ! that any man 
who goes to sea, instead of learning to pray 
shoidd learn only to swear ! 

When Mrs. Isabella Graham entrusted her 
son to the ship that was to bear him far, far 
away, she stood on the beach and followed the 
vessel as far as the strained, but watery vision of 
a widowed mother would suffer her. Then she 
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looked across the wide deep and up to the God 
of the sea as well as of the dry land, and com- 
forted her troubled soid with these two words, 
' God's ocean ! ' 

And if we are taught to refer its control to 
the power and prerogative of Him concerning 
whom we say, '^ The sea is his, and he made 
it ; " what think we of that Prophet who quieted 
the storm on the Galilean lake — a storm that 
jeoparded the fishermen's barque and made 
them cry out for fear. What think we of Him 
who, in a moment, and by a word, rebuked th# 
winds and the waves, so that ^* there was a 
great calm!" The troubled bays and lakes 
take hours and days to calm ; this tempest was 
hushed at once, the winds ceased to rage, the 
waters to roar. Whether we marvel at it or 
not, the sailors on board did, yet they were no 
fresh-water sailors ; no sea-sick landsmen, but 
men inured to the sea from their youth, familiar 
with the vicissitudes of the Galilean lake, and 
not likely to be terrified at the mere shadow of 
a shade. *^ What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him?" In 
nearness to Him is our safety. ^' O Lord God 
of Hosts ! who is like unto thee ? Thou rulest 
the raging of the sea ! when the waves thereof 
arise, Thou stillest them," 
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And here, in tliis bay, nor very remote from 
the spot now ploughed by the stately Amazon, 
the ship ^ Kent,' East Indiaman — a fine new 
vessel, bound for Bengal and China — ^had pe- 
rished, not by flood, but by flame, on the me- 
morable 1st March, 1825. As with the Amazon, 
there were many flattering circumstances to 
induce unusual hope that the voyage would be 
propitious. But a gale set in &om the south- 
west, and about mid-day the vessel rolled, dis- 
placing * the best cleated articles of furniture 
in cabin and cuddy ^ One of the officers, at- 
tended by two sailors, to ascertain that all was 
fast below, descended into the hold. They 
carried for safety a light in a patent lanthom. 
It burned but dimly. The officer was pre- 
cautious. He handed it up to the orUyp deck 
to be trimmed. But, presently, one of the 
spirit casks is adrift. He sends the sailors for 
some billets of wood to make it secure. In 
their absence the ship makes a heavy lurch. 
The light is dropped. Eager to recover the 
light, he lets go the cask. The rolling cask is 
Bt&oe in. The spirits catch fire. The after-hold 
is in a blaze ! Death was soon before them in 
its two most awftd forms. Between six and 
seven hundred human beings, exhausted with 
sea-sickness, forced, on the first alarm, to flee 
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from their berths without any garments to 
cover themselves, crowded the upper deck, 
seeking their relations, crying to their God! 
And some, stout-hearted and despairing, sullenly 
took their seats over the magazine, thinking its 
explosion would most speedily consummate 
their doom ! 

'^ Then were the days of unleavened bread." 
Then were confessions sincere and prayers ar- 
dent. In the after-cabins and the upper deck 
ladies read the Scriptures and offered prayer, 
trying to console others with the comfort where- 
with they themselves were comforted of God. 
Two young ladies, in particular, when " all 
hope that they should be saved was taken 
away," discovered serene confidence in an all' 
suflEicient Saviour. One calmly sank down on 
her knees, clasped her hands and said — '^ Even 
so. Come Lord Jesus." While her sister se- 
lected and read aloud the 46th Psalm, ^' God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Therefore "will not we fear ! " 
One young gentleman, when told ^ he must be 
prepared to sleep that night in eternity,' pressed 
the hand of his informant and said, ' My 
heart is filled with the peace of God: yet 
though I know it is foolish, I dread exceed- 
ingly the last struggle.' 
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Some vowed, in loud and piteous cries, that 
* if God would spare them they would live to 
His glory 1 ' Not a few exclaimed in all the 
bitterness of remorse, ' These judgments have 
befallen us for our neglected Sabbaths and pro- 
fane lives/ But few, sadly few were those, 
who could greet the sudden coming of the Son 
of Man. The midnight cry startled even the 
wise virgins, for " they all slumbered and 
slept." 

One young officer was depositing a lock of 
hair securely in his bosom. Another was writ- 
ing a short message to enclose in a sealed 
bottle, hoping it might one day reach his father, 
to assure him that, in a moment when his sin- 
cerity could hardly be questioned, he was 
trusting in Infinite Mercy through Christ, and 
had peace in the tremendous prospect of " the 
Judge standing at the door." 

It was just as this bottle was being committed 
to the rolling, raging bay, that a voice from the 
Jbrekp was heard, ' a sail on the lee-bow ! ' 
Up went flags of distress ; minute guns were 
fired. Presently was descried a small brig ; 
it was the Cambria, Captain Cook, with miners 
of the Anglo-Mexican Company, bound for 
Vera Cruz, Great was the general joy when 
she was seen to hoist British colours and crowd 
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all sail to the relief of the burning ship. Such 
wajs the violence of the gale the brig had not 
heard the guns, but the ascending volumes of 
smoke had proclaimed the catastrophe. 

As yet, it was a faint hope. The sea was 
running high, the brig was small, there were 
more than 600 persons to get off from the 
Kent's deck. 

The Cambria lay off at a distance, lest she 
should be shot by the discharge of the guns, 
which were all shotted and went off one by 
one as the fire spread — awftd signals of ap- 
proaching danger and death. 

The Kent's boats were lowered to convey 
one load after another to the ark of refuge. To 
prevent a rush, military officers guarded the 
avenue with drawn swords, to cut down the 
first man who presumed to attempt entering 
the boat before means of escape had been af- 
forded to the women and children. Funeral 
order was observed, the junior officers taking 
the lead. The silence of death prevailed, save 
afi it was broken by one or two ladies imploring 
permission to remain behind and share their 
husband's fate. They were rebuked for a mo- 
ment's delay when so many lives were at stake, 
and with a fortitude which rarely fails their 
sex in a crisis, they suffered themselves to be 
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torn from the tender embrace, and were lowered 
into the raging deep. It seemed a presump- 
tuous flight. Few expected so small a craft 
could live in such a sea. They hoped against 
hope. 

The lowering of a full boat in an open 
boisterous sea is always a work of difficulty and 
danger. A man stood with an axe ready to 
sever the tackle at either end, should there 
occur the least entanglement. This wise pre- 
caution proved futile. The ropes at the bow 
got foul. The axe was applied in vain. The 
boat was being dragged along by the ship, and 
its bow was rising out of the water. In an- 
other instant all would have been shot out into 
the yawning gulf; but the God of our mo- 
ments sent a wave to raise the stem — ^the 
tackle was disengaged — ^the boat was free. 
Soon it appeared only as ** a sparrow on a 
housetop;" certainly not so much as a goat 
browsing on the mountain brow. Often it was 
wholly gone from view. 

Precious were those moments. Would they 
reach the Cambria ? Could they do it ? The 
men rowed hard. But the sea raged and was 
tempestuous. The spray dashed over their 
heads, '^ the boat was filled with the waves," 
In twenty minutes they were alongside the 

6 
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brig, but by that time tbe females were sittmg 
up to their breasts in water. 

The difficulty and danger of boarding * the 
Cambria ' was almost as great as in leaving ^ the 
Kent.* First, the children were handed up, or 
thrown into the arms of the strong and brawny 
miners and mariners stretched out to receive 
them. Every favourable heave of the sea was 
a moment of salvation. Not one perished, 
although one, a lady, was ^ scarcely saved.* 
Attempting to spring to the friendly hand that 
was extended towards her, she fell short of her 
aim, and must have been lost, but for a rope 
that happened to be hanging over the Cam- 
bria's side. To this she clung, and was dragged 
into the vessel. 

It was a moment of awful gladness when 
husbands and fathers learned that their wives 
and children were safe. They forgot the raging 
tempest, and the gathering volcano that threat- 
ened every instant to explode beneath their 
feet. The remainder had to be let down by 
ropes into the boat from the stem of the burn- 
ing ship ; and great care was needed to drop 
them the instant the boat was underneath. 
Some were lost. Some fine fellows perished in 
the attempt to save the drowning. One fell 
through the hatchway into the flames ; one 
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broke his back^ and fell doubled overboard; 
one bad bis bead crusbed between tbe boat and 
tbe brig. 

Out of six boats, three were stove in or 
swamped. One went down under the weight 
of spoils which some reckless wretches had 
plundered from the cuddy cabins — their ** love 
of money" drowning them in " destruction 
and perdition." 

At half-past one o'clock the fire had reached 
the magazine, and the blazing fragments of 
this new and stately ship were seen thrown, 
like so many rockets, high in air. The work 
of destruction was done. Eighty-one souls had 
perished. The Kent was no more ! 

* It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She run upon no rock.' 

On the 8rd of March the brig was within 
sight of * the ScUly lights.* And running along 
the Cornish coast, the Cambria cast anchor in 
Falmouth harbour, but not until half-past twelve 
o'clock on the following morning. 

A rough, rich place is this Bay of Biscay ! 
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Far be the omen which my fears relate ! 
Some strange disaster ; some reverse of fate. 
Mj faltering knees my trembling frame desert, 
A pulse unusual flutters at my heart ! 

HoMEB, 24th book of Iliad. 
{Andr<ymtuihe apprehensive of thefaU of Hector,) 



The Amazon lias become the hero of our tale* 
We have grown interested in her history from 
compassion for her fate. And who knoweth 
not when a dear friend dies, how every cir- 
cumstance and every spot that can claim con- 
nection with that sorrowful event, are at once 
and for ever invested with melancholy interest. 
Grief is imaginative. We remember how we 
saw winding-sheets in the chamber candles, 
and coffins in the expiring embers of the mid- 
night fire. 

Yes, the day was remarkable ; it was their 
birthday, or their wedding-day, or the very day 
twelvemonth they were taken ill, or the very 
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day they came to the new house. It would 
seem as if ' against the day of their decease ' 
everything had been done. And moumfdl are 
the silly superstitions in which some wounded 
hearts indulge. 'Didn't the windows rattle 
that night?' and 'didn't they say they were 
sure they heard a dog moaning outside?' 
' They might have known what was about to 
happen.' 

' Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ! 
The winds did sing it to me ! ' 

All this is pitiful weakness. 

Providence sees fit to keep us in ignorance of 
what is about to befall us and ours^ to save us 
£rom much sadness ; to give us the undiminished 
power of motive to enterprise, and assiduous at- 
tention to present duty; to induce habits of 
daily readiness for what may happen any day. 
At what moment but the present should we 
thiTiV of preparing for an event which may 
happen the next hour? There are few men 
who mean to die as they are living. They are 
' going to alter.' They mean to ' turn over a 
new leaf.' But when ? It is always — to-mor- 
row ! So they told yoimg Cowper — to heal 
his woimded heart — ^that his missing mother 
would come back ' to-morrow.' 
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* WkeX ardently he "wished he long believ'd. 
And disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of tO'tnorroto, even from a child.' 

He liyed on that deceit till time revealed to 
him his mother's death. 

There were many "signs in the times" of 
the Amazon's preparation for her departure. 
A series of disasters had befallen her predeces- 
sors. And as he is a bold general who takes 
the field when around him are heaps of fallen 
officers^ and undisciplined men^ the remnants of 
routed forces; so, to personify this ill-fated 
ship, she was called into action to fiU up some 
direful chasms. Her antecedents — to use a 
word, a useful word, that came into general use 
just at the time that her keel was laid — ^her 
antecedents were discouraging. 

The West India Eoyal Mail Company has 
been the most unfortimate of all the great steam- 
packet associations in the loss of their ships. 
Since the establishment of the company in 
1841, no less than eight of their fleet of steamers 
have been destroyed by casualties on the sea. 
We recapitulate their names — the Medina, 
wrecked on the 12th of May, 1844, on a 
coral reef, near Turk's Island; the Isis, on 
the 8th of October, 1842, sunk off Bermuda, 
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having previously struck on a reef; the Sol- 
way, wrecked off Corunna, on the 8th of 
April, 1843 ; the Tweed, on the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1847, on the Alacranes rocks. Gulf of 
Mexico ; the Forth, likewise on the same rocks, 
on the 16th of January, 1849; the Actaeon, 
lost in 1844, in the Negrellos, near Carthagena ; 
and the new steamer Demerara, stranded in the 
river Avon. 

The wrecks of the Tweed and Solway were 
attended with peculiarly distressing circum- 
stances, involving the loss of nearly 120 lives ; 
and in the case of the survivors of the Tweed, 
with an extent of hardship and suffering which 
has rarely found a parallel in the records of 
disasters at sea. 

The Demerara had been launched at Bristol, 
in September, and was on her way to Scotland 
to receive her engines. So great was the mis- 
chief done to this noble ship, that the com- 
pany reluctantly surrendered her to be broken 
up as useless. She had been insured for 
£50,000, and it was thought would sell for 
£12,000. To this doomed ship the Amazon 
was called to succeed. 

Events — 
Portentious, unexampled, unexplained — 
Had kindled beacons in the skies ! 
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Whether it was that she set sail on Friday, 
a day that sailors deem unlucky ^ or however it 
may be accounted for, the auguries of the 
Amazon's first voyage were not sanguine. The 
captain would rather have staid at home ; he 
said as much the day before her departure, 
when dining at the Eoyal George. A few 
minutes only before she set sail, when a friend 
addressed him as * captain of the Amazon^ he 
replied sharply — * No ; I will not have it \ I 
am captain of the Orinoco J Mr. W. Vincent 
declares that the officers generally had an im- 
pression that something would go wrong. 
Forster, one of the seamen, says, ^ I know not 
why it was, but I had a dread something would 
happen to that vessel.* 

At that picturesque part of the coast of the 
Isle of "Wight, the Needles — so called from the 
narrow openings in the rocks through which 
the ships pass — ^the captain took leave of the 
pilot. When he did so, he was depressed- 
Shaking hands with him, he said, * Well, God 
bless you ! you have done your duty ; now the 
responsibility rests with me.' 

On Friday evening the vessel was delayed to 
cool the engine bearings, an operation which 
had to be repeated during the night. At 12 
o'clock Mr. Neilson, who had declined going 
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to bed^ and was then on deck, observed that 
the funnel and beams above and below, were 
excessively hot. Mrs. McLennan, one of the 
steerage passengers, while in her berth, over* 
heard remarks from her fellow-passengers as 
they were standing in the corridor. * Do you 
hear how she whistles ? I am sorry I ever put 
my foot on board the Amazon.' Another said, 

* Do you think we are safe V 

On Saturday morning the same operation of 
pumping water on the engine bearings, was 
repeated. At mid-day, when the captain was 
taking the sun, he spoke to Mrs. M^Lennan's 
Uttle boy, a child only 18 months old, and 
adced ^ How he was V Mrs. McLennan men-» 
tioned the fears which had been expressed 
about the engines. He assured her that such 
cooling was necessary with all new engines, 
and that in a few days the vessel would be 
somewhat lightened of her coals and would go 
better. ^ Now, madam,' said the captain, 
^ are you satisfied?' Mrs. McLennan replied, 

* Sir, if you are, I ought to be.' 

Her apprehensions were not wholly allayed. 
For, presently, an elderly gentleman advanced 
towards her and said, — 

^ Madam, the engine is not safe, and the best 
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thing the captain can do is to return to South- 
ampton.' 

Captains are not men to take counsel from 
their own fears, much less from the fears of 
their inexperienced and timid passengers, else, 
probably, the Bay of Biscay had never been 
crossed. Yet the inexperienced and the nerv- 
ous have sometimes a kind of instinctive saga- 
city of danger to which stronger men do well to 
pay some cautious respect 

Mr. McLennan, perceiving the alarm of his 
wife, took her to the engines and explained 
how well they were attended to. Mr. Angus 
was feeling the several parts likely to be heated^ 
and directing the pumping of the water on 
them. 

Between 8 and 9 o'clock in the evening, 
merry as they were in the forecastle, for sailors 
think nothing of a gale, and have long over- 
come the horrors of sea-sickness, Mr, Neilson 
was walking the deck conversing with Mr. Best, 
of Barbadoes. 

' Sir,' said Mr. Best, ^ you appear very 
anxious about those engines. Is there any 
danger?' 

* None whatever, as long as there is plenty 
of sea-room ; but with our engines stopped on 
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a lee-shore, I would no1> give much for our 
chance of escape in such a night as we axe 
likely to have.' 

* I hope there is no chance of f/re^ as we 
should then have two elements to contend with.* 
' * I hope not ; for we should have to contend 
with ihree^ as it is evidently going to blow a 
gale : we must then look to the foxirth for our 
refuge ! ' 

* God forbid ! Three to one are fearful 
odds. Good night.' 

Mr. Best went below. 

' Look to ^% fourth for a refiige.' The new 
year's Sabbath morning had not dawned e'er 
the Amazon presented, what Mr. Warburton 
has called in his description of a storm at sea — 
a fearful picture of weakness against 
Omnipotence ! 

Anotherwordofadmonitionmustbepardoned. 
Landsmen as well as sailors, and gentlemen as 
well as ** fellows of the baser sort," often make 
use of the name of the Divine Being in an 
irreverent and unmeaning manner. ^ God for- 
bid,' and * God bless you,' have often been a 
breach of that commandment, which saith, 
^^ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in tain ; for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain." 
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Many of our fear9 are groundless : a man's 
apprehensions may proceed from dyspepsia; 
his auguries may be regulated by the state of 
his health. Our anticipations are rarely bright 
on a foggy day, or after a sleepless night. A 
sound sleep, or a clear, frosty, tonic atmos- 
phere has made worms and croakers soar like 
skylarks and sing like nightingales. All this 
we steadfastly believe. 

One thing is clear, that according to the 
amoimt of risk should be the amount of care. 
And past disasters should instruct us in me- 
thods of prevention or escape. The friction of 
an engine-bearing may not create a Jire ; but 
not knowingly should we create a fear. And 
if it endanger us not in one way, it may in an- 
other. We must listen to this whistle for the 
sake of others, if not for our own. Its voice is 
unambiguous : it cries — ^ there is something 
WTong^ The whistle is meant for warning! 
The heated bearings and halting engines ex- 
plain the occasion, even if they do not justify 
the fears of many on board the Amazon. 
There were, however, apprehensions not thus 
to be accounted for. Shall we disparage these 
premonitions ? Shall we resolve them into ' a 
sailor's superstition ?' — ^we cannot tell. 

Man is mysterious ! nor are all the accesses 
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to his nature patent to the eye of philosophy. 
^* God speaks once, yea twice, but man per- 
eeiveth it not. In a dream, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed ; that he may with- 
draw man from his purpose." (Job xxxiii. 
13 — 17.) It is thus in morals, whatever it may 
be in other spheres of Providence. By secret 
impressions, remonstrance, and warning, men 
are informed of threatening wrath ; and great 
is the folly of a deaf ear. *^Why dost thou 
strive against Him?" To some he speaks out 
of the whirlwind, but more are they who have 
been addressed by ^* a still small voice." 

* Something is wrong ! ' How often have we 
heard this voice in an evil way ? Balaam has 
been obstructed by an invisible hand. He 
should have been admonished, and returned. 
Instead of this, he goads his unwilling beast 
till his foot is crushed against the wall. ^ Some- 
thing is wrong!' The same success does not 
attend our enterprise. We find not favour in 
the eyes of men. If we earn wages, they are 
put into ^^ a bag with holes." We eat, but we 
have not enough. We clothe us, but there is 
none warm ! * Something is wrong.' 

It may be the invisible fence of God's hand 
has been withdrawn. It may be that his 
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** cotmtenance is not towards us as before.'* 
It may be that he has cursed our blessings. It 
may be that we have forgotten " the Rock of 
our strength." We seek Him not, and he has 
withdrawn himself. There is a favour which 
is as a shield ; there is a blessing which maketh 
rich; and woe to that man whose heart hath 
departed from the Lord : he shall be like the 
heath in the desert. Yes, there is ^ something 
wrong ! ' "If thou return to the Almighty, 
thou shalt be built up." 

Impressions have sometimes been akin to an 
inspiration from the Lord. They have pre- 
vented many a mischief, and discovered many 
a crime ; nor can they always be traced to 
any human antecedent; at times they may, 
although then the cause appears too feeble to 
explain the defect. 

The talented Washington Irving has ob- 
served, that if Columbus had resisted the 
counsel of Martin Alonzo Finzan, and con- 
tinued to steer westward, he would have en- 
tered the Gulf Stream, and been borne to 
Florida, and from thence, probably, to Cape 
Hatteras and Virginia. This, in all proba- 
bility, would have given to the United States 
of North America, a Catholic-Spanish popula- 
tion in the place of the Protestant-English one 
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by which those regions were subsequently colo- 
nised. 

' It seems to me like an inspiration/ said 
Pinzan to the Admiral, ^ that we ought to steer 
in a different direction.' And in the subse- 
quent lawsuit which Pinzaa carried on against 
the heirs of Columbus, between 161S and 1515, 
he maintained that the discovery of America was 
due to him. And an old sailor related at the 
trial, that Pinzan was indebted for this strong 
impression of his to ikefiight of a flock of par- 
rotSy which he had observed in the evening 
flying towards the south-west, in order, as he 
rightly conjectured, to find roost on some land- 
trees. That flight of birds decided the first 
colonization in the new continent. 

Mahomet owed his life to a bird flitting from 
the cave in which he had concealed himself, 
giving his pursuers the impression that no 
human being could be there. 

The Rev. John Newton relates the following 
instance, among many others, of the way in 
which his life was preserved when a wicked 
sailor. It was at Rio Cestors, just before sail- 
ing to the West Indies. The only remaining 
service he had to perform in the boat was to 
assist in bringing some wood and water from 
the shore. He was just going to ^ put off,' as 



1 
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it is called — ^to let go the ropes, and sail from 
the ship. At that instant the captain came up 
and called him on board again. Newton went, 
thinking to receive further orders. The cap- 
tain in an arbitrary way said, * He had taken it 
into his head that he should remain in the ship : ' 
another man was ordered to go id his room. 
The boat left: she returned no more. She 
sunk that evening. Newton's substitute was 
drowned. When the boat was looked for by 
the land breeze next morning, news came that 
she was lost. The captain was affected. He 
said he had no reason for countermanding 
Newton's going, — ^no other than an impulse, a 
sudden impression. 

The ultimate sequel is known the world over. 
Not only was Newton's life saved — his sotd was 
saved. The profligate sailor at length became 
^^ a preacher of righteousness." 



THE MIDDLE WATCH. 



* What of the night, watchman ? 

What of the night?* 

• Cloudy : all quiet ; 

No land yet : all's right ! * 

Be wakeful, be vigilant, 

Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 

Securest to thee. 

Mbs. Southet. 



To passengers, the best division of the day on 
board the West India packets is that made by 
the bells, which ring a quarter of an hour be- 
fore each meal. Breakfast, from 8 to 9 ; din- 
ner, from 4 to 5 ; tea and coffee, from 7 to 8 
o'clock. Luncheon is also laid between 12 and 
1. Unless prevented by illness, every steerage 
passenger is expected to take his meals at the 
public table, and to be respectably dressed for 
dinner. On Sunday, all games of chance are 
prohibited, and, except the weather prevents, 
the captain is expected to conduct divine 
service. 

II 
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We sometimes wish that a part of The Com- 
munion Service fell to the lot of our sea-faring 
men every morning, that part which has the 
Ten Commandments y and in the midst of them 
— ^^^Thou shalt not swear :^^ for many of our 
sailors have need to pray, ^^ Lord have mercy 
upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 
law." But, these steam-ships have, in many 
instances, as in the Amazon, a bettermost class 
of men, and their captaiQS are not only gentle- 
men, but Christians, ^ the highest style of man.' 

On Saturday evening our vessel was steam- 
ing away over the ^ still vexed Bay of Biscay.' 
Tea and coffee had been dismissed, and the 
passengers who had not already retreated to 
their berths from sickness, were now * settling 
for the night;' that is, as much as mortals can 
setde on the Bay of Biscay in the first horrors 
of that marine phenomenon, ^ a regular sea- 
sickness ! ' 

Did you ever know any one who had en- 
dured this malady, that did not say, ^ I cannot 
attempt to describe it?' and then begin the at- 
tempt by adding, ^ any one might have thrown 
me overboard?' 

^ Mystery all ! ' And verily this is one of the 
physico-social mysteries of humanity when en- 
tering on " the great and wide sea." Nobpdy 
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can explain it, nobody can cure it, and the only 
* sure preventive ' is what everybody may see 
in black ink on the advertising sheets of the 
monthly and daily journals, and ^ Shipping 
Gazette.' 

Here we should explain to the uninitiated in 
seafaring life, and to youths who are aspiring 
to be cabin-boys and middySy that the sea- 
watches begin at mid-day. The first watch is 
from 12 till 4 ; then come the dog-watches y two 
short watches, one from 4 to 6, the other from 
6 to 8 ; then the midnight watch from 8 to 12 ; 
the middle watch from IS to 4 ; the morning 
watch from 4 to 8 ; and the mid-day watch from 
8 to 12 o'clock. 

The division of day and night into so many 
portions is of great antiquity. The morning, 
noon, and evening are mentioned by David the 
King of Israel, a^ his hours or times of prayer. 
« Evening and morning, and at noon will I 
pray and cry aloud." The Hebrews divided 
their nights also into three parts, called 
' watches.' 

In Lamentations we read of the^r*^ or ^ he- 
ginning watches^ from about sunset, or 6 to 10 
o'clock. In Judges, we read of ^ the middle 
watch^ from about 10 to 2 o'clock. And in 
Exodus, we read of ^ the morning watchy when 

h2 
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^^ the Lord looked through the pillar of fire 
and cloud, and troubled the Egyptians ; " this 
watch began at about 2 o'clock in the morning 
and ended at 6. 

In Homer and the early Greek writers, there 
are references to a similar division of the 
night.* 

But, afterwards, the strictness of miUtary dis- 
cipline occasioned the introduction of a. fourth 
night-watch among the Greeks and Bomans, 
from whom it was ultimately borrowed by the 
Jews. ** Watch ye therefore, for ye know not 
when the master of the house cometh (or re- 
tumeth) at even,^ — ^which began at sunset, and 
is called eventide^ — ^' or at midnight^^ " or at 
cock crowing ^^ — for they are early birds, — ^^ or 
in the morning y^ at sunrise. As Providence, to 
try our faith, and quicken our devotion, often 
delays succour till the very moment of our ex- 
tremity, so, it was not until this last, or "fourth 
watch of the night," that Jesus appeared, 

* In the opening of the < Agamemnon ' of 2BschyluB 
occurs the speech of the watchman^ who had been long on 
the look-out for the signal which should tell that Troy had 
fallen. 

* For ever thus, O keep me not, ye gods, 
O'er watch'd and weary, like a nighUdog ! Still, 
Fix*d to my post, I wakeful vigils keep 
By the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies.' 
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" walkiBg on the sea" of Galilee, to the relief 
of his alarmed disciples, whose fishing-smack 
was in danger of utter wreck from the violence 
of the squall. — (Mark xiii. and Matt, xiv.) 

It was now 9 o'clock, the midnight watch 
was set, when the Rev. W. Blood repaired to 
his cabin for the night. The previous night he 
remained on deck enjoying the beauty and the 
breeze of the ocean tiU near twelve o'clock, 
when he made for his bed, and slept as com- 
fortably as if he had been at home. This night, 
by an impulse for which he could not account, 
he felt prompted to seek rest early. Never- 
theless he had an indefinable impression that he 
had better not undress. Nor did he; but 
threw himself, as he was, on his bed, not even 
taking off his boots, only placiog his watch 
under his pillow. Immediately he fell into a 
sound sleep. 

Mr. Neilson was yet on deck, he was anxious 
about the engines, and was the more desirous 
to observe them, inasmuch as he was repairing 
to the West Indies to superintend the erection 
of some engines there. After wishing Mr. 
Best good night, he repaired to the engine 
room; and whilst speaking to the chief engineer, 
the * bearings ' became so hot, the contents of 
the grease-cup, meant to lubricate the parts 
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where friction occurs, burst off like so much 
steam. The engines were again stopped, the 
caps slacked, and the pumps applied for an 
hour and a half. Shortly after 11 the ship was 
on her way, and going, as Quartermaster Deal^ 
who heaved the log at 10 minutes before 12, 
reports, 6.6. knots an hour. 

At 12 o'clock the watch was changed, and 
the captain left the upper deck and went to 
his room, leaving Mr. Treweeke, the second 
officer, in charge, with Vincent as midshipman, 
Laing and Duniford, quartermasters, Webb 
and Dove at the wheel. Maylin was the look- 
out watch at the port, and Mowatt at the star- 
board bow. At half-past twelve Vincent went 
round and saw that the fires were out in bbth 
galleys ; Duniford went round to see that all 
the lights were out. Mr. Jacob Allen took a 
tour round the engines, and then to the paddle- 
boxes to oil the outer bearings, gave directions 
to the engineers on watch, and retired to his 
berth. Even the apprehensive Mr. Neilson 
was now satisfied, and having paid his last visit 
to the engines, by half-past twelve was found 
yielding to the claims of nature, and ^ turning 
in,' as the sailors caU. it, for the night. 

Just at this moment the Rev. Mr. Blood 
awoke, having had a most refreshing sleep. 
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No bell, no voice, disturbed him, nevertheless 
lie awoke. An indescribable feeling of loneli- 
ness and awe induced him to open the window 
of his cabin aad look along the ship. Not 
a creature was to be seen ; all was stillness. 
The same quiet prevaQed on the upper deck. 

Quartermaster Duniford now returned from 
his survey of the ship's cabin windows, and re- 
ported to the chief officer that ' all was right.' 
Excepting the rustling sweep of the half-gale, 
the easy monotonous energy of the engines, 
the quiet grasping grapple of the paddles, the 
dashing of the billows and the smattering hiss 
of the spray against the ship's sides, and the 
divided rushing of the deep waters ploughed 
by the prow and keel of this leviathan, all, to 
use Duniford's own words, ^ all was still as 
the grave.' 

Such was *^ the beginning of the middle watch y 
and they had but newly set the watch."* 
What a site and what a scene for serenest, in- 
tensest, devoutest meditation ! The ship ! the 

sea! the sky! Each, sublime; together ? the 

word is wanted to describe the unutterable 
emotion they inspired. The work of man was 
great ; so great, it seemed to defy the elements. 

* See Judges vii. 19. 
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As Warburton slept sweetly, he might have 
dreamed at night his day-dream, that since the 
days of steam the Bay of Biscay was no lons^er 
foiidable. Steam had done in stem p^se 
what Byron had done in poetry : 

* Laid her hand upon the * ocean's mane,* 
And played familiar with his hoary locks.' 

Here was a mansion, fifty in family, with an 
establishment of more than twice as many ser- 
vants, not floating, but flying across the sea, 
nearly the whole on board taking rest in sleep. 

The ocean and the heavens are eloquent at 
all times, but at midnight their voice is heard. 
The vastness, the stillness, the rolling heaving 
energy of the deep, the boundless expanse, 
heights never scaled, and depths unfathomable, 
the moon-beams playing on the waters, and the 
dark-edged cloud — ^all suggestive of the little- 
ness and dependance of man, and the goodness, 
the greatness, the majesty of God. The deck 
of a steam-ship * in the midst of the sea,' at 

The midnight hour, 
When good men sleep, and in light winged dreams 
Ascend to God, 

Must surely be one entrance into nature's holy place. 
Her inner chamber ! 

And yet how dark and dubious all these 
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revelations and impressions of the God " with 
whom we have to do," but for that Holy 
Book, 

' Most wondrous Book ! the only star 
By which the bark of man can navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss/ 

" Mine eyes prevent the night watches, that 
I might meditate in thy word."* 

It may seem that we are lingering long over 
this * beginning of the middle watch.' We 
would linger still. The scene is grave and 
grand. And to many on board the Amazon 
this was '^ a night to be much observed." 

' Vainly we attempt to mete out our lives by 
spaces of time, hours, days, and weeks, as 
measured by the clock. In the aovJ^s life, a 
few minutes may do the work of years.' f 



* Psalm cxix. 148. 

t Warburton's ' Beginald Hastings,' vol. ii. p. 209. 



THE FIRE-BELL. 



Bo'wii to the keel, and upwards to the sails, 

The FiBE descends or mounts, but still prevails ; 

Nor buckets pour'd, nor strength of human hand, 

Can the yictorious element withstand. 

VntGiL. 



It was the beginning of the middle watch, about 
one-and-twenty minutes before one o'clock on 
Sunday morning. The Amazon was steaming 
across the Bay of Biscay, at the speed of seven 
miles an hour, with a ^ half gale' in her teeth. 
Quartermaster Duniford was standing imder 
the bridge to receive directions from Mr. Tre- 
weeke, the officer in command. William Angus 
and Stone, the second and fourth engineers, 
had charge of the engines. M^Innes, the en- 
gineer's storekeeper, had trinmied all the 
lamps, and, not having a hammock as yet 
slung up for him, had gone to the forecastle, 
and was lying down on one of the stools. Feel- 
ing cold, he thought he would go to the engine 
room to * get a warm.' 
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Proceeding to the forward stokehole, he had 
not descended more than three steps down the 
ladder when he beheld a glare of light between 
the starboard boiler and the bulkhead, a part 
under the main deck that divides the fore part 
of the ship firom the ' midships.' Isaac Roberts, 
theboiler-maker,was on duty in the engine room, 
oiling the bearings of the side levers, when he 
heard the storekeeper crjdng out, — 

^Fire! fire!' 

The firemen's backs were toward M^Innes, 
so that they did not see the blaze. He called 
out to them, — 

* Don't you see the fire? Why don't you 
get water?' 

M^Innes rushed aft, where the hose was kept, 
shouting for assistance. 

On the upper deck, as Mr. Treweeke was 
leaning listlessly against the iron railing of the 
bridge, he suddenly started up, — a fire had 
broken out in the fore stokehole. Duniford 
was sent to caU the captain. Vincent, who was 
going below to set the time, by the captain's 
directions, caught sight of the glare, heard the 
alarm, and was hastening to give information 
to the captain. 

Meanwhile, Stone, who was at the foremost 
boiler, made his way from the entablature to 
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the engine room. William Angus hastened to 
set the feed-water engine going. A gush of 
smoke stopped him. Becoyering from this^ 
he attempted to work her, hut failed. Stone 
endeavoured to assist him, but they were 
both obliged to leave. Laing, the stoker, 
who had been oiling the cranks for Stone, was 
on deck, and hearing the cry of ^fire!' ex- 
claimed, — 

^ For G — d's sake, put the donkey on ! ' 

Mr. Jacob Allen, the superintendent engi- 
neer, had now slipped on his trowsers, and run 
up the fore-companion on the main deck, 
whence he saw the flames issuing up the fore- 
stokehole hatchway, as if they were coming 
from the engineer's store room, which was over 
the fore-boiler. He ran aft towards the engine 
room, where he saw two or three hands at 
Downton's pump, and then joined the rest in 
getting some fire buckets. 

The captain had arrived, dressed in his shirt 
only, and joined in the attempt to quench the 
flame. But the store room, with its contents of 
oil and tallow, had caught fire, and the flames 
were ascending to the upper, or spar deck. 

Fassmore rang the fire-bell. Dove, one of 
the men at the wheel, said to his comrade, 
* What bell is that ringing ? ' 
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' It is the FIKE-BELL ! * 

' What is to be done now V 

* Look ! the fire is coming out of the fore- 
most funnel.' 

Flames were then issuing from this funnel as 
high as the foreyard. Webb stepped to the 
port side of the ship, and saw the fire flying 
up the deck. 

Having rung the alarm bell, Passmore seized 
some wet swabs, which had been got ready 
overnight to clean the decks in the morning 
for Sunday prayers, and threw them down on 
the fore-grating close to the fore-funnel. 

Mr. Roberts, the chief officer, in his shirt, 
with the captain and the men of the engine 
watch, were adopting every means to stay the 
plague. Still it spread. On the main deck, 
near where the poor cow was taking her rest, 
were some trusses of hay. Some of these were 
removed to prevent the spread of the advancing 
flames. The attempt was too late ; the remain- 
der was crackling into a blaze. 

The sheep, and the cow, and the poultry, all 
being in this part of the ship, began to mingle 
their cries of distress and torture with the 
screams of the startled sleepers in the neigh- 
bouring cabins. 

The captain, seeing the danger was now 
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serious, returned to his cabin, put on his 
stockings, drawers, and shoes, and hastened 
back to prosecute more vigorous measures. 
Not at all despairing of success, he besought 
the chief mate and the men about him to con- 
fine all their attention to the fire. For, by this 
time the passengers and crew were breaking 
open the saloon door, to get up that way to the 
spar deck. 

Duniford, on going to call the captain, had 
made a greater noise than is the custom on 
such errands at night ; and some of the steerage 
passengers being awake, took the alarm. At 
first, in subdued, suspicious, inquiring tones, — 
then in louder and more terrified notes, the 
words — the awfiil words, ^ Fire ! Fire ! ' passed 
from cabin to cabin. They were astir. 

The engine rooms had become untenable; 
there was a cry for buckets on the upper deck, 
— ^the flames were raging there, making the 
* darkness visible,' and illuminating the sea and 
sky. In a space of time so brief as to tax cre- 
dulity itself to believe, the most vigorous exer- 
tions were futile even to check the devouring 
element. The ship was steaming on, for no 
one could stop the engines ; and a fierce gale 
was blowing smoke and flame and flakes of fire 
along towards the stern of the Vessel. Some 
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now suspected that the Amazon^ like the Trojan 
fleets was doomed to conflagration. 

* Capitain ! we go a bottom?' 

It was the screaming voice of a foreign gen- 
tleman, using broken English, to interrogate 
the commander of the ship. It awoke Mrs. 
McLennan. She started up, seized her pre- 
cious child, only eighteen months' old, wrapped 
him, in a shawl, and rushed across the corridor 
in her nightclothes to her husband's cabin. 
She knew not what was the matter. There 
must be something. The passengers were run- 
ning about half-naked, in the wildest confusion 
and dismay. 

The door of her husband's cabin was locked, 
and it was with much violence only that he 
could be awoke. At length he opened the 
door. They went together to make for the 
spar deck. Beaching the top of the compa- 
nion stairs, he cast his eye towards the stem of 
the ship, and exclaimed, — 

' Oh, G — d! the ship is on fire I ' 

Recovering a little composure, and fearing 
the wind would give his wife and child cold, he 
begged her to return to her cabin and get some 
clothing. This Mrs. McLennan was reluctant 
to do. He returned to put on his trowsers. 

Miss Smith had been awoke also, and had 
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gone to the foot of the stairs to learn what was 
the matter. A gentleman told her not to be 
alarmed^ but that the ship was on fire, and 
begged her to get back to her cabin and dress 
herself. Finding her fixed to the spot, perhaps 
with the first overpowering emotions of alarm, 
he carried her to her birth, and then called the 
stewardess to attend to her. 

Poor Mrs. Scott ! she came, dressed ; but not 
to assist her charge, only to increase her alarm ; 
for away she ran, with a bundle under her arm, 
to the upper deck. 

Miss Smith now saw more clearly what her 
first instinct taught her, that the cabin was no 
place for her at such a moment ; and snatching 
up her two petticoats and a blanket, rushed up 
the companion stairs. On her way she halted 
one instant, and looked along the main deck, 
where she saw the gallant captain and his com- 
panions vainly struggling to subdue the fearful 
enemy. 

When she had gained the upper deck, her 
soul was appalled. The ship was in a blaze ! 
The quarter deck was covered with passengers, 
like herself, dressed only in their nightclothes. 
The accomplished Mr. Warburton was one of 
them, standing by the wheel. She went to- 
wards the steerage, and put on her few articles 
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of dress as best she could^ and threw the blan- 
ket around her. 

When Lieut. Grylls heard the stir, he looked 
out from his cabin, which was in the upper part 
of the mala deck, and saw two or three ladies, 
one with a child in her arms, in great conster- 
nation. Darting his eye along towards mid- 
ships, he saw that the ship was filled with 
smoke. Without supposing anything very se- 
rious, he proceeded to dress, hoping he might 
be of some use in averting any threatening 
mischief. 

To state the exact order in which these oc- 
currences transpired is more than the most dili- 
gent spectator of them pretends to be able to 
do. The. vessel had its several decks and com- 
partments. The confusion was awful. It was 
dark. All was alarm. And all the dismal 
events of that dismal night were crowded into 
* but a brief while.' 

About a quarter past twelve Mr. Neilson had 
made a remark to the engineer, as he stood 
talking in the engine room, and noticing the 
heated state of the timbers, the partition of the 
grease room, and the wood near the steam 
chest : * If a fire should break out, it would 
make quick work of it.' 

It was the half hour when he went to his 
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cabin^ and lie liad not been in bed more than 
five minutes when he heard the fire-bell. 
Then came the shrieks of the female passen- 
gers. Hastening from his berth he saw the 
sparks and flames ascending the main hatch-* 
way, and several of the passengers making 
their way to the quarter deck. He returned 
to his cabin and put on a part of his clothes, 
when the increasing commotion warned him 
there was no time to be lost. 

Keaching the deck, the first person he saw 
was Mr. Burnet of Trinidad, standing in his 
night-shirt, with a life-buoy round him. This 
brought to his mind that he had left a life-belt 
below, which it was worth an elBEbrt to pro- 
cure. Being dark, he could not at first lay his 
hand upon it. Just as he had found it a tre- 
mendous crash of the glajss panels of the 
screen which separates the cabins from the 
ship's galley, or kitchen departments, admo- 
nished him of the near approach of the fire. 
On leaving his cabin to regain the deck, he saw 
several of the cabin passengers so terrified at 
the appearance of the approaching fire, they 
would not attempt the ascent of the companion 
stairs. He besought them, but it was in vain. 
Then, drawing a long breath, he rushed for- 
ward, and reached the upper deck without in- 
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jtuy. There the scene had deepened its horrors 
tenfold. 

Tossed by the mountain waves, the Amazon 
w^s steaming forward with accumulating speed, 
and the fire all victorious. The captain was 
there, and the self-forgetting Roberts, and 
several of the men running about with fire 
buckets, unwilling to abandon hope. The 
captain directed Vincent to get the crew out 
of the boats whither some had already re- 
paired, in order that they might assist in put- 
ting out the fire. Vincent went. One or two 
obeyed; the rest objected, believing it hope- 
less. 

'What!' said the captain to M'Innes, who 
was working alone at the pump, * What ! only 
one man at the pump V 

One of the quartermasters went and gave it 
' a spell.' 

All communication between the two ends of 
the vessel was soon cut off by the fire. Few 
at the fore end escaped who had not been 
aroused at the first alarm. Oh, the horrors 
never to be told of the forecastle and the fore 
cabins 1 Some must have been suffocated in 
their berths. Others were aware of their 
danger only when escape was impracticable. 
Whether prepared or not, they had then to 

i2 
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meet their God. Whether or not their lamps 
were trimmed and their loins girded^ there 
could be no doubt that this was ' the midnight 
cry' — " Behold ! the bridegroom cometh. Go 
ye out to meet him." The Son of Man had come 
to them^ ^* as a thief in the night." What time 
had they for repentance and prayer ? Perhaps 
more than may be allowed us. 

One of the coal-trimmers^ Carter, was on 
the fore-part of the spar-deck ; Goodman, and 
Harris, the doctor's boy, and Wall, the sailor 
boy, had been aroused from their sleep in the 
forecastle by the cry of ' Fire,' and had hast- 
ened up the fore-ladder. They had to crawl 
hands and knees between the flames over the 
paddle-boxes to get to the stem of the ship, 
and one or two had their hair burnt off their 
heads in the attempt. All the life-boats were 
abaft the paddle-boxes. 

As Carter was wondering what to do, he 
looked along the ship's side, and there he saw 
Goodridge, the fourth officer, half out of one of 
the port'holeSy or window of his cabin, aU on 
fire, supplicating assistance ! He and another 
man, in peril as they were, halted to throw him 
a rope, and by this means dragged him on 
deck. The officer had nothing on but his shirt, 
and that was in flames. 
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Miss Smith, who was standing by the bid- 
waxks meditating how best to provide for her 
safety, saw an officer running towards her with 
his clothes on fire. He threw himself down 
on the deck and rolled over towards her, en- 
deavouring to extinguish the flames. But 
whether this was poor Goodridge, or the Admi- 
ralty agent, who had been vainly endeavouring 
to save the mail-bags, cannot perhaps be de- 
termined ; or whether it was the Spanish gen- 
tleman whom Angus, who was assisting Tre- 
weeke at the wheel, saw rush up from the 
after-companion in flames and run towards the 
stem, we know not. If an officer y and not 
Goodridge, it must have been Lewis, who had 
too late discovered his danger. He is said to 
have got aft. Whoever he was, he has not sur- 
vived to tell the dreadful tale. 

The poor Spanish gentleman! Angus tore 
off his burning clothes, and the grateful suf- 
ferer did not fidl even in those solemn and 
painful moments to thank his deliverer. 

' Much es ffraciaSy senor ! ' or, as an Eng- 
lishman would say, * Sir, I return you many 
thanks.' ^ You are very kind.' 

Mr. Sisley was awoke by his berth being 
filled with smoke. Starting up, he seized the 
first garment he could lay his hand on, which 
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proved to be his friend's coat, and rushed to 
the deck. The horrors of the scene there 
almost paralysed his senses, and quite impaired 
his memory. 

It was a considerable time before any one 
thought that the fire could not be conquered ; 
the officers were the last to abandon the too 
fond hope. The captain had never suflPered a 
defeat, and was resolved not to yield even to 
this fiery foe without a determined resistance, 
a death struggle. Passengers and crew had 
already been crowding into the life-boats and 
making preparations to get off. The captain 
was sure that any such attempt while the ship 
was going at such speed would be perilous in 
the extreme ; and seeing Dewdney at one of 
the boats, he cried, — 

* Don't lower that boat till I give orders.' 

For a moment or two they desisted ; but the 
fire had made such progress the paddle-boxes 
were in flames. Lament, one of the firemen 
says, ' no boat was lowered till the fire was close 
upon the life-boats abaft the paddle-boxes.' 

Some forlorn hopes still possessed the gal- 
lant captain's breast. He did not even now 
despair of putting out the fire, he had yet a 
reckless, toill-hope, kind of spirit. He would 
retain a bucket in his hand and a man at the 
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pump. But the fire was getting near them. 
Could the direction of the flames be diverted ? 

* For G — d's sake ! Roberts, put her before 
the wind!' 

' Go, somebody,' cried Roberts, * put her 
haxd up.' 

Viacent went and gare directions to the men 
at the wheel. 

The captain thought by this means to get 
the assistance of the gale in keeping off, yet a 
little longer, the devoxiring enemy. With some 
litde difficulty * the vessel payed off.' Now the 
flames were scattering the blast of death to- 
wards the fore-part of the ship. 

Escape to the boats was now nearly the only 
hope; but the steam power was at its height, 
through the raging fires about the boilers, and 
the wind was lending its fiiry ! How could the 
life-boats be got off now ? 

The captain asked Angus if he could do 
anything to stop the engines ? The hope was 
parent of the project. Nothing could be done. 

' How long will it be before they stop of 
themselves?' 

' About ten minutes,' said the engineer. 

What an awful ten minutes ! 

But, before this, directions had been given 
to Mr. Roberts about the life-boats. For, 
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when the captain saw that the flames had 
reached the paddle-boxes, and were threaten- 
ing the aft companion stairs with their ven- 
geance, he threw down the bucket of water 
that he had in his hand over the deck at his 
feet, and exclaimed softly and sighfuUy, as 
from a despairing, breaking heart, 
^ It's all over with her ! ' 




THE LIFE-BOATS. 



Two boats were hastily lowered, fiUed with, living beings, 
and almost instantly oyerwhelmed. 

Wahburton's * Hastings/ 



The Amazon was provided with nine boats. 
The two ^ sponson/ or ' White's life-boats,' 
placed on the platforms abaft the paddle-boxes, 
each of which would hold thirty-five persons. 
Two No. 2, or * Green's life-boats,' placed next 
the sponsons, each capable of accommodating 
twenty-five persons. Next, on the starboard 
side was the cutter y capable of taking twenty. 
Next, on the larboard or port-side, was the 
pinnace, then the mail-boat, each capable of 
taldng twenty ; and next the ffiff, capable of 
taking fifteen. The dingy, at the stem, would 
take eight. Altogether there was provision for 
two hundred persons. 

The moment that the passengers began to be 
apprehensive of the fate of the vessel, they 
commenced crowding the boats. But a variety 
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of conflicting fears led them to exchange situ- 
ations. Some were scarcely placed in the 
boats than they suspected themselves to be 
more in danger from water than fire. One 
mother, with her child, was placed twice in a 
boat, and would not remain. Much therefore 
of the care which the officers bestowed at in- 
tervals, during the spread of the fire, for the 
safety of their passengers was wholly thrown 
away. 

It was a moment inconceivably awful when 
officers and crew having done their utmost to 
stay the flames, the dreadfiil thought broke on 
them that the ship could not be saved. Duni- 
ford, and a few of the men, during a solenui 
pause, were standing near Mr. Roberts, the 
chief mate, imploring him to give them orders. 

^ We are all ready to obey you, sir, what- 
ever orders you may give us ! ' 

Poor Roberts, brave still, though his heart 
was full of anguish, looked at them for a mo- 
ment calmly without uttering a word. He 
knew not what orders to give, and darted off, 
as the quartermaster thought, below, to see 
what could be done. 

Nothing could exceed the energy and gal- 
lantry of this brave officer. When, driven by 
the fire to the quarter-deck, he saw some of 
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the gentlemen in their night-shirts with life- 
buoys about them, he went up to one tall gen- 
tleman, and taking the life-buoy from his neck 
said, — 

^ No ! let the ladies be served first.' 

The first boat attempted to be lowered was 
the port-side maU-boat, Upwards of twenty 
persons were on board. But at the rate the 
ship was going, and in such a sea, the captain 
was sure the attempt was madness. At the 
entreaty of the persons in the boat, Roberts, 
the boiler-maker, standing in the boat, took 
charge of the fore-tackle. Lieutenant Grylls, 
standing by the ship's side, assisted to lower 
the after-fall. The captain came up, and seiz- 
ing him by the arm, said,- 

* Pray don't lower that boat : if you do 
erery soul will be drowned.' 

The lieutenant sung out to the men at the 
foremost tackle, — 

' Hold awhile, there. The ship's going too 
fast.' 

But the wretched people were impatient, 
and implored the man at the foremost tackle to 
* let go.' He did : and eighteen or twenty, 
crew and passengers, were shot out. The cap- 
tain ran to the ship's side, gave one sad look, 
and turned away, saying,— 
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' Poor souls ! They are all lost ! * 

AU were not lost, for Roberts and one or 
two more regained the ship by means of the 
tackle. Roberts went to the other side of the 
ship to assist in lowering the second life-boat. 
This was capsized in the same manner, Roberts 
preserving himself as before. 

Then did "Warburton realize his own descrip- 
tion of ' a tall ship unmanagably flying ' — ^not 
' before the wind,* as yet, but against it. Then 
was ' brought to his ears, as he stood,' not ^ on 
the shore,' but on board, 'the shrieks of wo- 
men, the confiised and struggling sounds of 
men struggling for their Uves. Two boats 
were hastily lowered, filled with living human 
beings, and almost instantly overwhelmed.' 

We do not know who were in this boat, 
or whether they were prepared to meet their 
God. He only could hear their last cry. Some, 
we fear, had even then, as Warburton has ex- 
pressed it, 'the great work of Eternity to 
perform.' 

Mrs. M'Lennan saw the Rev. Mr. Winton 
and his young wife in the mail-boat. As their 
berth was in the fore part of the vessel, near to 
the spot where the fire broke out, they were 
among the first to be alarmed, and betook 
themselves to the largest aftermost boat. In 
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escaping burning they were drowned. But 
the way to the celestial mansions was as open 
and as direct from those angry billows as from 
a pillow of down in the most secluded bed- 
chamber. Angels were as near to convey them 
to their Father's house. They were foimd 
" about their Father's business," and He saw 
it best to cut short their career of promise and 
conduct them at once to their reward. Their 
plans of future useftdness were all blasted. 
Early on that Sabbath morning their thoughts 
perished. But a loving eulogy awaited their 
emancipated spirits, — '* thou didst well that it 
was in thine heart." 

( High o'er their heads the rolling billows sweep, 
And down they sink in time-enduring sleep !' 

The Rev. Mr. Blood had been an anxious 
witness of one of these catastrophes. He was 
holding by a rope at the ship's side waiting the 
best moment to let himself down so soon as he 
should see the boat beneath. The moment had 
well nigh arrived, and he prepared so to spring 
as not to try too much his right leg which had 
been broken only a few months before. At 
that instant he saw the boat falling at her fore- 
end and shooting out her screaming company 
into the yawning chasm beneath. By the light 
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of the blazing ship he saw their struggles, and 
above the roar of wind and wave he heard their 
piteous and unavailing cries. 

The stewardess was standing near Miss 
Smith. Terrible now were their apprehen- 
sions lest their endeavours to save themselves 
should only hasten their destruction. Miss 
Smith seized a rope, one end was attached to 
the ship's side, the other she fastened to her 
arm. Her purpose was to watch an opportu- 
nity of dropping into a boat so soon as one 
should get off safe ; or, failing this, to keep to 
the ship as long as the fire would suffer her to 
do so, and then commit herself to the water, 
still holding the rope as long as she might be 
able; preferring to perish by water, if she must 
perish, and thinMng that even at the last mo- 
ment she might be ' picked up.' 

Turning to poor distracted Mrs. Scott as 
she stood by the wheel, in her black silk cloak, 
with a bundle under her arm, she asked her, — 

' Is there any place outside the ship to put 
my foot on?' 

' Oh yes ! there,' cried Mrs. Scott, — ^pointing 
to the projecting timber on the ship's side, — 
' there.' 

Away rushed the poor stewardess to the 
other side of the vessel, calling out to the 
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sailors who were about attemptmg to lower 
anotber boat^ — 

* Save me ! save me ! ' 

Shortly after Lieutenant GryUs turned away 
from the sight of the struggling beings who 
had so been undesignedly let fall into the 
water, he went at the request of the captain to 
get clear the port-side sponson life-boat. For- 
ster had just scrambled over the burning 
paddle-box, and had singed his hair &om one 
side of his face in the attempt. He joined the 
captain and lieutenant to get off the boat. 
Before they could accomplish their task, the 
flames had reached them and burned the cap- 
tain's hair from his head. Their labour was 
lost. They ran aft through the flames. 

The captain now ordered the other sponson 
life-boat to be got off. The dismal answer ran 
along the deck like another vial of wrath, — 

' She is on fire ! ' 

All these were " the beginning of sorrows." 

When Mr. McLennan went below, leaving 
his wife and child on deck, Mr. Fullerton, the 
surgeon ran in his night-dress to Mrs. McLen- 
nan, and seizing hold of her, called out 
hoarsely, 

' Give me your child ; I will save him.' 

The dear little feUow ! he was beginning to 
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be frightened, and kept whispering and sob- 
bing to his mother, — ^ Dear mother, do let us 
go home.* 

The doctor took him and handed him up to 
the brawny arms of a seaman in the pinruice, 
and then assisted the mother. She would have 
got away to see after her husband, but Mr. 
Fullerton, seeing the danger of delay, besought 
her not, and puUed her into the pinnace, say- 
ing,— 

^ Come at once, or you will be ctU lost. Be 
of good courage, it is to save your life ! * 

He placed himself in the boat by her side. 
About fifteen more joined them, amongst whom 
were Mr. AUen, the superintending engineer, 
Stone, the foxirth engineer, and Fox, the 
fireman. 

"Word was now given to * cut the lashings.* 
This was done, and an attempt made to lower 
the boat. But an unlooked-for obstacle was 
found. The keel of the boat was resting on 
some iron crutches^ or * keel cranes.' How- 
ever, the hooks were knocked away, the boat 
* boused up,' as the sailors call it, and the 
crutches were turned back. 

Again the word was given, 

^ Lower away.' 

The pimiace descended about two feet. She 
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would go no lower at the stem, tbere was a 
hitcli in the after-tackle. But the man in 
command of the fore-tackle, most unadvisedly, 
kept loosening. At this critical moment a 
heavy sea dashed against the ship, heaved up 
the foremost end of the pinnace, so unhook- 
ing her fore-tackle and leaving her swinging 
almost perpendicularly by the stern — dragged 
along by the ill-fated Amazon. Nearly the 
whole of another boat load of human beings 
had been precipitated into the sea. 

Fox, Stone, and Roberts clang to the ropes, 
and regained the deck. Mr. Allen hung fast 
to the uppermost end of the boat. Below him 
was the mother, with her child in her arms, 
clinging to the thwarts. Fullerton, her kind 
preserver, was struggling in the water. 

Poor Mrs. McLennan! when she saw Mr. 
Allen endeavouring to regain the deck by the 
after-tackle, she grasped his leg, and implored 
him not to leave her in her extremity. 
' For G — d's sake, don't leave me ! ' 
Mr. Allen cast his eye down and saw a mo- 
ther pleading for another life than her own, 
and encouraged her to hope. 

' Hang on, till we right the boat.' 
Mr. Allen got on deck, and joined the others 
who had escaped, in calling for assistance. 

K 
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But such were the excitement and terror, there 
was no obtaining sujficient united help to set 
right the boat's tackle. Mr. Allen ran over to 
the larboard or port-side to see if there was any 
prospect of escape there; one boat had just 
got away. 

After Lieut. Grylls had in vain endeavoured 
to get off the sponson life-boat, he observed 
some people trying to get off the next life-boat 
on the port side. The difficulty was to get her 
clear of the crutches. When she was pulled 
up to the two blocks, she had to be shoved off 
the crutches beneath; and in doing this, got 
turned almost over. The stewardess had be- 
taken herself to this boat, and was now hanging 
to her gunwale imploring help. The lieutenant 
seized hold of her with both hands. But at 
this moment his assistance was called for to 
' clear away the fall.' 

' Help here ! help ! or we shall all be lost.' 
The lieutenant requested the man next him 
to hold fast the stewardess until they could 
right the boat. They cleared the crutches, 
and the boat instantly 'canted' upright. But 
owing to the sudden jerk, and poor Mrs. Scott's 
exhaustion, with a heart-piercing scream, she 
fell into the sea. She was gone I irrecoverably 
gone ! All her efforts and entreaties were fruit- 
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less. The moment she so much dreaded had 
come. We hope e'er that crisis, she had cried 
to One who is " able to save to the uttermost 
all that come unto God by him." 

Webb at the stem, and Lieut. Grylls at the 
stem, managed to let this boat down in safety ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Blood availing himself of 
his rope, got into it without harm. But the 
escape of this boat was a very narrow one, for 
before she had reached the water the after- 
tackle fouled. Webb took out his knife and 
cut the rope. Then she hung by her bow- 
tackle. MercifiiUy, the lieutenant was able at 
that instant to get her unhooked, and she 
drijfted astern. But their joy was soon re- 
buked ; in getting her clear from the crutches 
she had been ' stove in ! ' She was beginning 
to fill with water. 

It was now past one o'clock, and the Amazon 
was going about twelve miles an hour, dead 
before the wind. The captain cried out, — 

' Clear away the boats, men ; there's no 
hope.' 

Mr. Williamson, the steward, Vincent, the 
midshipman, and two of the crew now betook 
themselves to the dingy y and succeeded in let- 
ting her down and getting adrift amidst the 
foaming waves. 

k2 
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At the same time an attempt was made by 
about twelye of the crew, most of them dressed, 
to get off a second life-boat. The same diffi- 
culty beset them : the keel was socketed in the 
crutches. 

Every moment now was precious. The fire 
had reached the companion, — ^the flames were 
blown right over to the boats. The few sur- 
viving passengers were surrounding the cap- 
tain, beseeching his advice. 

' TeU us, captain ! what is now to be done.* 

Even now he had hope that if the ship was 
lost, a more favourable moment was at hand 
to attempt their own escape. Surely the ten 
minutes had elapsed I Surely the engines 
would soon stop ! 

When Mr. Neilson came on deck from his 
cabin, with his life-belt on, seeing the confa- 
fusion that prevailed and the risk attending the 
getting off of the boats, he determined to wait 
\mtil he saw one clear off, and then jump over- 
board and swim to her. But, observing the 
coolness with which the men were working at 
the second life-boat, he resolved to join them 
and share their fate. He got into the boat. It 
was a hard struggle to release her. One of 
the men seized his arm and cried, — 

'Jump on deck, and haul away that tackle-fall.* 
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Mr. Neilsan and a sailor looked to the after- 
tackle^ and two other men attended to the fore- 
tackle. They succeeded in raising the boat^ 
with the men in her, out of the gripe of the 
crutches. One of the men loosed the bolt, 
while Mr. Neilson got over the ship's side and 
turned in the keel-crutch. The boat began to 
lower ; the men who lowered her sliding down 
the tackles into the boat. So near and furious 
were the flames now, that one of the men at the 
fore-tackle had his hair burnt from his face 
before he had accomplished his task. 

The pinnace was hanging on to this side of 
the ship with poor Mrs. McLennan still cling- 
ing to the thwarts. 

When the life-boat reached the water, and 
the men had lowered themselves into her, Mr. 
Neilson gave directions to cut her away. 

* Hold hard ! * said one of the sailors, who 
had far more presence of mind. ' Fend her 
off! if we drift under the pinnace, she'll stave 
us through.' 

The precaution was timely. 

' Now cut away,' said he ; and they drifted 
clear ; the doomed ship rushing madly forward, 
the sport of the combined fury of wind, water, 
and flame ; whilst far above the roaring crash 
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of all these rang the shrieks of the drownings 
or the helpless sufferers still on board the ill- 
fated Amazon. 

' As soon as we were astern^' says Foster, 
^ we heard nothing but death-screeches all 
around us/ 

Fox, who held by the single rope of the fall 
when the pinnace was precipitated, observed 
the life-boat nearly clear off, and implored as- 
sistance. Some attempt was made to render 
it, but the Amazon was going at too great a 
speed ; the life-boat cotdd do nothing for him. 
He ascended by the rope into the burning ship. 

Nor was Mrs. McLennan an inattentive 
observer. She saw the life-boat pass right 
under her, full of people, and called to them 
for a rope, but heard no answer. 

Mr. Allen, Stone, and others, now returned 
to the pinnace, to make a last effort to get her 
righted and launched. Berryman, who had 
assisted to put the ship before the wind and 
lashed the helm, when he heard the captain 
encouraging the men to save their lives, joined 
Mr. Allen, and let himself down to clear the 
fall of the pinnace. To his surprise he saw 
Mrs. McLennan still in the boat, and in his 
own hearty sailor-like way, cried, — 
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' The woman is still here ! She deserves to 
be saved; I expected she would have been 
at the bottom before this ! ' 

This time their attempt was crowned with 
success^ the pinnace was got off. But the 
escape was marvellous. 

Over the pinnace hung the gig^ which several 
persons were now again attempting to set free, 
and every sea as it rose threw the undermost 
boat right up under the one above her, threat- 
ening to dash one or the other to pieces. The 
gig would have been let down upon the pinnace 
had not the men below cried out, — 

' Hold there ! Here's a woman in the 
pinnace !' 

Although the sea was running high, and the 
ship still making way before the wind, her en- 
gines had stopped; this favoured the pinnace 
getting adrift. 

' Cut away the rope,' shouted Mr. AUen. 

It was done. Afourth company now got away. 

Mr. Glennie had heaved a rope over the 
ship's side, and slid down by it with the inten- 
tion of dropping into the pinnace as she cleared 
away from the vessel. He failed in his attempt, 
and fell into the water. Most providentially, 
at that very instant a wave dashed the boat 
just within reach of his arm. He was saved ! 
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But this boat was also rapidly filling with 
water ; the plugs were left out. 

On the side of the ship where Miss Smith 
still remained holding by the rope, waiting an 
opportunity to let herself down, was the boat 
called ' the cutter.* This boat had capsized 
twice, throwing her crews into the sea. Whe- 
ther any were saved the first time we know 
not ; two were saved the second time, Welsman, 
and Jean Strybos, the Belgian sailor. And 
now, righted once more, the cutter was floating 
just under the ship's side where Miss Smith 
was standing wrapped in a blanket. The fall 
was about fifteen feet, but it was the only likely 
means of escape left, and she dropped, and 
dropped without much hurt, to the bottom of 
the boat ; her fall somewhat broken by one of 
the sailors who endeavoured to catch her. She 
was too much exhausted to tell for a few mo- 
ments what took place. Four more sailors 
reached the boat, making eight persons, when 
a cry was raised, — 

^ Cut the rope, or we shall all be lost !* 

The rope was cut, and they were safely 
drifting astern, when a cry was heard. It was 
Mr. Evans, floating in the sea sustained by two 
oars and a mast under his arms. The sailors 
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rowed towards him, and succeeded in getting 
him into the boat. He was saved ! 

No sooner was this done than they heard 
another cry for help. Every human effort was 
made to reach the poor struggling creature; 
but just as they got within a boat's length he 
went down. The cry ceased. He had " sunk 
in the deep waters : yea, the proud waters had 
gone over his soul ! " 

' O Lord ! methoiiglit : wliat pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! ' 

Any one who has witnessed the getting off 
of a small boat from a lofby ship's side, even in 
cahn weather and the ship's speed abated, may 
form a tolerable idea of the reason why so few 
of the Amazon's boats were got away in safety. 
The gallant captain was too sanguine about 
saving the ship, the passengers were impatient 
to get off, and the consequence might have been 
foretold. It was foretold. More were they 
who perished by water than by fire. 

But, it is evident that one cause of the delay 
in getting off the boats was the keel-cranes on 
which they rested. In the Orinoco these 
cranes have been dispensed with. On her trial 
trip, her life-boats were let down safely in the 
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short space of three minutes. And a Mr. Lan- 
dell has contrived an apparatus for letting down 
life-boats by the use of one set of tackle only 
attached to the centre of the boat, so arranged 
that the boat must fall flat into the sea. It 
hjas also been suggested, that the sailors and 
engineers should be exercised, as soon as prac- 
ticable after starting, in the management of the 
life-boat tackle, and that notice be given to the 
passengers of the experiments to be made that 
they may be prepared to assist in case of any 
emergency. 

Another desideratum has been pointed out 
by Mr. Neilson. Some rod to extend from the 
engines to the quarter deck, by means of which 
the steam may be let off. It was the ship's 
speed which added so greatly to the difficulty 
of getting the boats safely adrift. 

All these suggestions are worthy of grave 
and general attention. It must nevertheless be 
remembered that sudden alarm will ever cause 
confusion and excitement. Our nerves are not 
under our absolute control. Fear kills us. 
We often lose our lives in attempting to save 
them. " In returning and rest shall ye be 
saved." So far as it may be thus acquired, 
self-possession should be made a part of general 
education. The habit should be studiously 
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cultiyated in early life. Be still! Be not 
afraid! 

These life-boats cannot fail to remind a 
Christian mind of that ark of refuge^ that pro- 
vision of salvation which God has made for the 
tempest-tossed and wrath-threatened sinner in 
the work of the Lord Jesus Christ. " God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." 

George Whitefield was once preaching on 
board ship. Sailors were his auditors. He 
described their state as sinners, and their con- 
sequent danger, deriving his illustrations from 
a wrecked ship in a stormy night. He told 
them of the horrors of midnight darkness — ^the 
roaring winds — ^the raging sea — ^and all the 
clashing elements of nature making the frail 
barque the object of their fririous pursuit. He 
spoke of the terrible cry — ^ Breakers ahead !' 
— ^ Breakers ahead again 1 ' — ^ The ship has 
spnmg a leak!' — * To the pumps!' — * The 
water is gaining on us ! ' 

The description was so true to nature, the 
sailors' attention was fixed as if it were a re- 
alityr— a scene before their eyes — a ship rolling 
and sinking beneath their feet. 

The preacher had awakened their fears, had 
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depicted their danger. He paused — and then 
cried, — 

* Sailors ! what shall we do now ? * 

One of the anxious Ksteners, thinking him- 
self addressed, replied aloud, — 

' Take to the long-boat, sir ! ' 

Whitefield had thought all hope cut off from 
the sinners he was aiming to convince. He 
had forgotten to get rid first of the long- 
boat, so leaving the wrecked mariner to ejacu- 
late as in the words of Warburton, — ' Only 
from Heaven, thought I, can any light now 
shine upon my lot.' But his end was an- 
swered. 

' Yes,' cried Whitefield, * yes, take to the 
long-boat. Take to the long-boat. ** Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved." 

We may add, this vessel will outlive the 
flood. " Whosoever believeth in him shall not 
be ashamed." 

One other thought is very precious, — ^the 
provision is accessible, the life-boat hangs by 
the gangway. '^ Whosoever will, let him 
come." We have not a life-boat to build. 
" It is finished." Nor have we a life-boat to 
get off, or we should assuredly stave it in with 
our keel-cranes. Christ is " made of Ood unto 
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OS wisdom and righteousness^ sancti£cation and 
redemption, that according as it is written. He 
that glorieth let him glory in the Lord." 

There are those ill-sldlled sailors who lose 
their passengers by making the very methods 
of escape nnayailable. And there are those ill- 
skilled teachers who make the way of salvation 
as difficult and doubtful under the Gospel as 
under the law. ** Beloved, believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they be of 
God." Hear what St. Paul saith — « The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise. Say not in thine heart. Who shall ascend 
into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down 
from above ;) Or, Who shall descend into the 
deep ? (that is, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead). But what saith it ? The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach ; 
That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
ahalt be saved. For with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation. For the 
Scripture saith. Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed." — ^Bom. x. 6 — 11. 
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Dearly may we those yisions rue, 
Which lured us from our native land ; 
A wretched, lost, devoted band ! 
Led on by hope's delusiye glean^ 
The yictinis of a &tal dream ! 
For us no requiem shall be simg. 
Or knell in holy kirk be rung. 

Warbubton's * Darien.' 



It was now lialf-past one o'clock. The engines 
had stopped. The *tall ship was' now ' un- 
manageably flying before the wind;' and the 
only boat remaining was the gigy which the 
captain ordered to be got ready, probably, not 
aware that she was 'stove in' by the keel 
crutches in four places. 

Mr. Warburton had contrived to obtain his 
clothes, for he was now standing by the wheel 
fully dressed. He had watched the getting off 
of one or two boats, hesitating with whom to 
cast in his lot ; but he always returned to the 
captain, as if believing that his conduct pre- 
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sented the best example, and Ids presence the 
surest guarantee of safety. He had once writ- 
ten these words : ' Even the stormy sea that 
foamed along our iron-bound coast, had &iled 
to conquer me; and, in more than one stout 
struggle for my life, had been compelled to 
bear me safely to the shore/ * 

Harrowing to the soul's centre was the scene 
on deck during these last hours. When 
Maylin was getting the second life-boat in 
readiness, he saw one female come on deck in 
her night-clothes, having the lower part of her 
person much burnt, and a part of her night- 
dress consumed. Three times she was placed 
in a life-boat; but it was in yain the sailors 
attempted to induce her to remain. They told 
her she should soon be supplied with some 
clothing. No : her modesty prevailed over her 
love of life, and she returned to screen herself 
in the most secluded part of the ship's deck. 

A gentleman and lady were on deck, clasped 
in each others arms. Whether they were over- 
come by the heat, or by the horrors of the 
scene, is not known; but so it was, they fell 
together into the flames. Perhaps the deck 
gave way beneath them; for Maylin had his 

♦ * Reginald Hastings.* Vol. 1, p. 86. 
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foot injured just in this way when endeavour- 
ing to get to the boat. 

Whether the same persons as the last, only 
seen at a few moments before their fall, or 
whether it was another couple, can but be con- 
jecture now; but a gentleman was observed 
standing between the flames and a lady, pre- 
sumed to be his wife, trying to protect her 
from the heat and the sight of the fire. They 
were quite calm. It appeared as if* they had 
already so realised the crisis as to be able to 
say, '^ Surely the bitterness of death is past." 

One gentleman was standing near the stem, 
with the side of his face so dreadfully burnt, 
that the large blisters had broken, and the skin 
was hanging down in strips. Perhaps it was 
lieut. Brady, who had endeavoured to save 
the mail-bags. Some of these bags must have 
been got up from below, for one has since been 
washed ashore, though containing only news- 
papers. The entire West India impression of 
the * European Times' was lost, and a large 
number of the * Illustrated News,' with its 
graphic delineations of Louis Napoleon's coup 
^itaty a paper which had been prohibited cir- 
culation in France, as too faithfal an exposure 
of that act of treachery and blood. 

And hard by the wheel, in the midst of the 
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officers, a blackened sailor, and a few, a very- 
few, of the passengers, of whom two were 
ladies, there was a youth dressed in a Guernsey 
frock, with his face dreadfully burnt. 

One gentleman threw a quarter-deck chair 
overboard, and jumped in after it. 

The settees and other moveables were col- 
lected together to form a raft. Perhaps the 
captain had now seen the mischief that had 
been dond to his gig ; or he felt sure it was in- 
adequate to their wants ; or he had surrendered 
it to some of the passengers. Such a rail was 
formed, for a portion of it, after many days, 
was washed on shore ; but who endeavoured to 
escape, whether by raft or by boat, is a secret 
which no one has survived to reveal. 

Joseph Welsman, who got away in the pin- 
nace, thus closes his narrative of the last 
moments that he spent on board. 

' It breaks my heart to think of it. Such an 
awfiil sight I never saw. Nothing but the 
raging fire and the stormy sea to choose be- 
tween, and no chance within five minutes of 
saving anything.' 

Some of the survivors saw a person like Mr. 
Alleyne pacing the deck with his hands clasped, 
as if engaged in fervent prayer. One or two 
others were on their knees. 
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All ! what was all the outward consternation 
and dismay of that middle watch, to those 
innermost scenes of tumult and terror, wit- 
nessed only by the eye of that God who was 
now entering with his creatures into judg- 
ment? 

Not more than haK an hour had elapsed 
after the pinnace left the ship, when Mr. Glen- 
nie, haying assisted to form a breakwater of 
spars, to prevent their being swamped, cast an 
anxious glance towards the blazing steamer. 
He could not discern any one on the deck ; but 
two or three persons were hanging to the bow- 
sprit, and the fire had spread from stem to 
stem. She was moving to windward, with her 
burning broadside and her smoke bearing down 
upon them, as if disappointed of her prey, and 
in pursuit of the fugitives. Suddenly she 
changed her course, and the pinnace got quite 
clear. Very soon they could only distinguish 
where she was by the terrible glare emitted 
from her burning decks. 

It was vain to attempt the rescue of any more 
lives. The slightest deviation from the wind's 
eye in such a sea, and the life-boats would 
have swamped. The sea and sky seemed to 
meet in one dark undistinguishable mass, the 
immediate approach of the waves being indi- 
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cated by a rushing sounds as their crests broke 
in a long white Kne of foam, glaringly reflect- 
ing the light of the bxirning ship. 

Three hours had now elapsed when the 
Amazon's main-mast fell with a crash along the 
deck. A few wretched beings appeared still 
hanging about the ta£Prail. The ship was one 
mass of fire, the flames were rushing out of 
every window and porthole. Presently the 
fore-mast fell. The chimnies yet stood, red 
hot, emitting fearful flames to the height of 
twenty feet, like the last vehement signals of 
distress in extremis. 

At four o'clock it began to rain heavily, and 
the wind veering rotmd from the S. W. to the 
N. blew with less violence. One of the life- 
boats now made towards the blazing ship. 
They distinctly saw her mizen-mast fall. When 
within half a mile, her two magazines, which 
were situated in the hold beneath the wheel, 
exploded, discharging a number of rockets like 
the last display of a Vauxhall fireworks, giving 
intimation that all was nearly over. It was 
a sublime and awful spectacle. Immense 
beams of blazing timber were hurled into the 
air, seeming to be suspended there for a mo- 
ment, then they fell, and disappeared with a 
hissing noise in the foaming deep. 

l2 
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One poor fellow appeared at the jib-boom 
end ; the jib was loose^ and blowing about. 

At half-past five o'clock on Sunday mornings 
the red-hot funnels went over the ship's side, 
and the stately Amazon gave a heavy lurch 
and went down ! 

And now the red lurid light which for five 
hours had illumined the dreary expanse, kind- 
ling hope of succour — ^for such involuntary 
signals of distress must have been seen for 
miles — ^was succeeded by a darkness that was 
felt. The mighty leviathan that had tasked the 
skill and the labour of a host of men for more 
than a year, had perished in a night ! 

About half-past six o'clock on this memor- 
able Sabbath, one of the life-boats drifted as 
nearly as possible to the spot where the Ama- 
zon had gone down. They saw large pieces of 
wreck and boxes, and one of the masts with 
the cross-trees. For a large space the water 
was covered with oU, which prevented the sea 
from breaking. The waves were calmed, only 
a light breeze swept over the surface of the 
heaving sea. Not a sign of any human being, 
living or dead, could be discovered ; but one 
piece of the wreck had something clinging to it, 
which appeared like part of a lady's blue silk 
scarf. 
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A scene of tumultuous terror was now suc- 
ceeded by one of serene solemnity. Warbur- 
ton's words come again to our aid : — 

* As when a ship founders at sea the water 
forms a distracted vortex for a few moments, 
and the waves are tossed about unnaturally; 
but they gradually subside, until the surface of 
ocean is as calm over the buried wreck, as over 
the smoothest sand that ever formed a drowned 
seaman's pillow ! ' 

But what had become of the gig f 

About three o'clock that awful morning, the 
company in Green's life-boat discerned, a short 
distance from their starboard beam, a boat which 
they believed to be the gig, with apparently 
about five or six persons aboard, shouting for 
help — ^help which they could not render, the 
sea was running so high. These cries for as- 
sistance continued for a considerable time. At 
length they ceased. And though the crew of 
the life-boat strained their eyes in the direction 
where they had just before seen the distressed 
boat, not a vestige could be discovered ; there 
was nothing but the black and angry sea. The 
conviction was overpowering, that the gig, which 
had been stove in before she left the ship, had 
now swamped, and all her little freight of the 
brave and the timid who had stuck to the 
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doomed Amazon to the last, some from gal- 
lantry and courage, and some from irrepressible 
terror of drowning, aU had perished ! 

Let the heroic captain and his faithfrd offi- 
cers be held in lasting honour. Duty, to them, 
was dearer than life. To save the property 
and passengers committed to their care they 
sacrificed their earthly being. History fur- 
nishes but few instances of hearts more 
dauntless — of more unflinching and quenchless 
courage ! The days of chivalry and valour and 
heroism are not yet past. 

« Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ; 
Who sank beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore.* 

And let ' our noble country ' take charge of 
their surviving relatives : it is the least that 
can be done. And may " the God of all con- 
solation " dry their tears and bind up their 
broken hearts, and give them peace. " A 
father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widow, is God in his holy habitation." 

* There is no use in dwelling on sorrows, 
that if none can paint, none can comprehend 
but those who have experienced them. These 
last need no reminding of the change that 
comes over us as regards all heaven and earth 
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to the bereaved mourner. The soul refuses 
comfort ; which indeed is but a mockery when 
our whole life seems darkened — ^when our sor- 
row seems precious to us — and we clasp it to 
our hearts as the war horse presses on the spear 
that pierced him.' 

It is thus with ' those who have lost dear re- 
latives at sea. They love to soothe their sor- 
row by sitting on the shore, and watching the 
waves, as they come and go, in some dreamy 
expectation that somehow they may bring 
tidings of those who have gone down among 
their fellows.' * 

But — ^they rise not : " till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out 
of their sleep," 

♦ Warburton's * Reginald HastingB.' 
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Even thus shall it be in the day when the Son of Man is 

revealed. 

St. Luxe. 



Few events have awakened so deep and wide 
spread an interest as the loss of the Amazon. 
So many circumstances combined to make it a 
picture almost unique in dreadfalness. A fine 
new ship on her first voyage ; a ship so large 
and so costly^ with dipet commander and an ac- 
complished author on board ; the event occur- 
ring so soon after her embarkation; in the 
midst of the festivities of the new year ; a con- 
flagration on the sea at midnight^ and the noble 
vessel gone — perished; and more than a hundred 
souls lost ! Could it be ? There it stood re- 
ported in the morning papers of the 7th of 
January — Loss of the Amazon by Fire ! 

Men read^ and paused^ and exclaimed — ' Do 
my eyes deceive me ? What ! The Amazon ? 
Lost? Burnt? Not a vestige left? Qxdte 
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gone ? Life is a dream ! ' And they read on 
and found it was ^ even so.' The stately ship 
was whoUy consumed. 

' As one great furnace flam'd, yet from those flames 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Serv'd only to discover sights of woe.' 

The narrative was appalling ! Fire and flood 
at the midnight hour, on a tumultuous sea, when 
all, save the watch, were in their berths ! It 
was like " the midnight cry." It was like the 
DAY OF DOOM. " So shall it be also in the days 
of the Son of Man." 

It has been by such catastrophes that God 
has kept before the eyes of men the doctrine of 
a judgment to come. History is fiiU of days 
of judgment. Sometimes God has smitten in- 
dividuals in their rebellion, in the very act. 
Nadab and Abihu, with their censers of strange 
fire in their hands, are arrested by a flame from 
the altar and " die before the Lord." It was 
meant for admonition. " This is it that the 
Lord spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them 
that come nigh unto me." — Lev. x. 1 — 3. 
Ananias and Sapphira, at the establishment of 
the Christian Church, agree to deceive, and 
with the lie on their tongues are struck dead ; 
and " great fear came upon all the Church, and 
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upon as many as lieard these things/' and upon 
all who visited the grave of these liars. 

Thus have cities and kingdoms been judged. 
The unchaste cities of the plain were suddenly- 
destroyed by a storm of sulphur ; Lot and his 
family only escaping from the midst of the 
overthrow. And this terrible event is called 
" an example of suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire." — Jude 7. Egypt, the oppressor 
of the Hebrews, was desolated with ten plagues, 
the last of which was a mingling of flood and 
fire. The tradition of Artapanus, who wrote a 
history of the Jews about 130 B.C., is, that 
when the Egyptians entered the channel of the 
Red Sea, ' fire flashed against them in front, 
and the sea returning back, overwhelmed them 
in their flight.' It is the description of the 
Psalmist, ^^ The waters saw thee, O God ; the 
waters saw thee ; they were afraid ; the depths 
also were troubled. Yea, He sent out his 
arrows and scattered them, he shot out light- 
nings and discomfited them." 

' Again the prophet stretched his dreadful wand, 
With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 
And all is waves — a dark and lonely deep ! 
And strange and sad the whispering surges bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia's shore.' 

The earth has been one scene of desolation. 
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" overflowed with water." And from the ca- 
lamities whicli befell Sodom in the days of Lot, 
and the world in the days of Noah, the Great 
Teacher warned gnilty Jerusalem of her day of 
doom, making the destruction of the holy city 
a miniature of '^ the great day of his wrath." 
So sudden, so universal, so imparalleled the de- 
solation ; so few escaping. " Two women 
grinding at the mill ; one taken and the other 
left." 

It is Christ's own comment on the flames of 
Sodom and the floods of the world : " As it 
was in the days of Noah ; as it was in the days 
of Lot ; even thus shall it be in the day when 
the Son of Man is revealed." — Luke xvii. 26 
—30. 

Nor do we deem it an irreverence to say, as 
it was in the days of the Amazon, thus shall it be 
in the day of doom which awaits our sin-cursed 
globe. See we not the ready instruments of 
Jehovah's anger ? Flood and fire are the keen- 
est weapons in the arsenal of heaven. They axe 
the chosen symbols of the Holy Ghost to set 
forth distresses the deepest and most dire. 
'^ When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee, and through \he floods they shall 
not overflow thee : when thou passest through 
\h.Qflre thou shalt not be burned, neither shall 
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the flames kindle upon thee." — Isa. xliii. 2. 
Thus are the dangers and succours of Israel 
recited in the 66th Psalm, " We went through 
fire and through water, but thou broughtest us 
out into a wealthy place."* 

Scientific cavillers have disputed whether 
there was water enough in the days of Noah to' 
deluge the earth. It has been recently re- 
marked, that in addition to the large bodies of 
water above and below the firmament, ^ there 
is a chemical process in nature by which, if 
God pleased, the very gases of the atmosphere 
could be converted into water,' and thus the 
very firmament itself become a flood. One 
glance at the globe shows how much the sea 
preponderates over the dry land. And we 
stand at its mercy twice in every four-and- 
twenty hours. Every fall flow of the tide, God's 
voice may be heard above the water floods, 
*^ Fear ye not me saith the Lord ?" — Jer. v. 22. 

Is fire to be the instrument of death ? ** The 
earth, and all the works that are therein, shall 
be burned up." 

* The great globe itself 
And all that it inherits shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind.' 

* The last sermon, preached by the Rev. Mr. Winton, 
in the pulpit of Dr. Hobson's, at Glasgow, was from these 
words. 
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This instrument of deatli is ready forged and 
furbished. The interior of this globe of ours 
is but a melted mass of combustible matter. 
Volcanoes are but the vent-holes of these fur- 
naces. The fire is smouldering beneath us. 
God has only to speak and the earth would be 
deluged with scalding lava, with liquid fire, 
with molten vengeance. His rod is in His 
hand. He hath " created the water to de- 
stroy." His vials axe already full of wrath. 
Any angel may pour them out. 

Astronomers have noted heavenly bodies iq 
a blaze. First appearing a dazzling white, 
then a lurid red, then an ashy pale. Withiu 
three centuries thirteen fixed stars have dis- 
appeared. 

If IQ one hour such destruction befell that 
little world, the Amazon, and not one iustru- 
ment of wrath that was not ready made, how 
puerile are our cavils as to the sudden desola- 
tion at " the coming of the Son of Man." 

Survivors of that awful demolition ! Ye who 
fioated in terror, amid the yawning chasms of 
the raging fiood, around the blaziug ship ; ye 
who heard those piercing shrieks for help and 
cries for mercy; ye who witnessed those un- 
availing struggles, those unanswered prayers; 
ye who saw more than a hundred human beings. 
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whose hearts beat like your own, perishing tm- 
warned, at the midnight hour of the new year's 
Sabbath — ^ye have seen in type and miniature 
—dim and diminutive, but awfully impressive, 
so as no limner could delineate it — ye have 
seen a day of judgment! Magnify all those 
appaUing spectacles; multiply those one hun- 
dred perishing into millions — and withal, let 
none escape ; and ye have seen a type of that 
day of doom that awaits the world of the un- 
godly. 

The terrible suddenness of the event is ad- 
monitory of the lightning speed with which 
Christ will come to judgment. There was 
much in this new ship of power and promise 
to insure self-security. The friends of the 
captain and passengers had been entertained 
on board the day of her departure, and with 
all hilarity had wished her a prosperous voy- 
age. At the midnight hour — ^her last — ^nearly 
all were asleep. The watch reported — ^ all 
right.' In a few minutes — b. few moments — 
just as they had said *^ Peace and safety ; then 
sudden destruction cometh upon them." 

^Fire! Fire! Fire!' 

The vessel resounds with shrieks ! Some 
take to the boats and precipitate their doom, 
and abridge their sorry space for repentance. 
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" He shall flee firom the iron weapon, and the 
bow of steel shall strike him through." Some 
are too affirighted to venture the flood. Some 
are kneeling on the deck, crying for mercy. 
Some fall into the burning abyss. 

Oh! the compressed horrors of that mid- 
night hour. Happy the man who then knew 
God as his refuge, and whose sins were for- 
given him for Christ's name's sake ! 

God's visitations of wrath have been often 
sudden to such as have long abused his for- 
bearance. Slighting mercy we provoke wrath. 
" He that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy." See the smitten persecutor ! 
^^ In that night was Belshazzar, the king of the 
Chaldeans, slain ! " 

Speed is everywhere now, and we may look 
for it in the " signs of the Son of Man." 
Upon us the ends of the world are come, and 
'^ a short work will the Lord make upon the 
earth." There may be tremendous intervening 
events, — the downfall of the great apostacy, the 
overthrow of mystic Babylon, the antichrists 
which, under the name of religion, have crushed 
humanity, and usurped the throne of the Son 
of God. But a millstone hurled by a mighty 
angel's hand, will fall with speed, as with vio- 
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lence^ into the sea. It is not dropped^ but cast. 
And when it falls we shall hear it^ and it will 
make the ears of every one that heareth it to 
tingle. " In one hour is she made desolate." 
'^ As the lightnings so shall the coming of the 
Son of Man be." So publicly ; " Every eye 
shall see him ! " So terribly ! Not as the light 
of the sun, which is welcomed by all, whose 
beams do not aflFright, but revive' Nay, but 
as the lightning, whose forked glare aud dash- 
ing brilliance fixes the most impetuous tra- 
veller motionless and alarmed. His first coming 
was soft and silent as the dew : his second shall 
be with the great sound of a trumpet, roaring 
seas, trembling earth, burning heavens, shout- 
ing angels, firantic demons, joyful saints, and 
the shrieks of souls then first sure that they 
are lost. So quickly; with a flight so rapid. 
In an instant. His judgment-seat rests on the 
extremities of the whole heavens. Process 
and decree, citation and judgment, but one 
act. The warning is no sooner heard, than 
Behold, the Judge standeth at the door ! " 
Hear what Christ saith to his disciples : — 
Beware lest that day come upon you un- 
awares / for as a snare shall it come on all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole 
earth." — Luke xxi. 35. In like manner, in the 
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parable of the ten virgins, not only were the 
foolish without oil in their vessels, but even the 
wise virgins were asleep* " The day of the 
Lord so cometh as a thief in the night,^^ 

We do wonder that after all this any man 
can presume to determine the hour, or the day, 
or the year, or the generation in which Christ 
will appear. ^^ Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man ; no, not even the angels in 
Heaven." So far from informing the apostles, 
Christ declares that the angels, those ministers 
of state, are kept in ignorance. They are all 
in waiting attitude ; kept under marching 
orders ; told to be ready ; as the military and 
police of Paris were told, the night that ushered 
in the last 2nd of December, little aware what 
revolution awaited the city. The secret is kept 
in the Monarch's breast. 

And such silence is wise. Scholars that know 
their master will not return before such a day, 
are apt to play truant. The master wishes to 
keep them at their books. Does " the good 
man of the house know what hour the thief 
will come ?" He is no sooner heard than he is 
in. The trumpet no sooner sounds than the 
Judge appears. 

And equally affecting and admonitory was 
the dreadful inevitableness of this catastrophe. 

M 
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On a calm review it seems that the fire had 
scarcely burst out before all the dismal conse- 
quences were wholly beyond prevention, ex- 
cepting wiser and calmer and earlier attempts 
to get off the life-boats. These might have 
been made, and may have succeeded ; but for 
the ship there was no hope. 

And how mournfully few who escaped ! 
Fifty-nine only out of a hundred and sixty 
and three ! One hundred and four lost ! 

Man cannot avert the day of doom. It ' wiU 
come.' It will come '^ as travail upon a woman 
with child." The hour of anguish may be 
dreaded, but it ' will come.' To the Church 
a more elevated life awaits the crisis; these 
judgment pangs are the birth-throes of her im- 
mortality. The wicked are not so. ^^ There 
remaineth nothing but a fearful looking for of 
judgment and of fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries." So it is written. 
" They shall not escape." 

Thieves may relent. They may spare part 
of the booty. " If grape gatherers come, 
would they not leave some gleaning grapes ? 
If thieves by night, they will destroy till they 
have enough." — Jer. xlix. 9. Or if they seize 
the goods, they may spare the life. It is a rare 
and wanton barbarity to murder the yielding. 
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Or if they kill the body, there is no more that 
they can do. 

Not so with the judgment to come. It will 
take, not our riches only, but ourselves. Our- 
selves — not our bodies only, but our souls. 
Nor shall restitution be ever made. Death has 
cancelled every bond, but that of the " One 
Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy." 
It is He who has entered with us into judg- 
ment, and " we shall not escape." 

Such a destiny is ours except we repent. 
God has arrows of vengeance such as we 
cannot outfly. We cannot find our way out of 
utter darkness, nor break everlasting chains. 
Whither can we fly from God's presence ? 
How can he escape who is environed by Om- 
niscience girded with power? Who or what 
will help or hear us, when God's arm is up- 
lifted to destroy, when the ear of mercy is 
closed ? We may call to the mountains to fall 
upon us — to the rocks to cover us. Oh ! how 
overpowering to the impenitent must be the 
face of the Lamb — ^the countenance of despised 
grace — to induce such despairing notes, such 
acknowledgments of unendurable anguish ! 
Men shall ^^ seek death and not be able to find 
it." There is no response. They shall not 

m2 
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escape ! Every imploring cry for mercy then 
will be like the vanishing voice echoing back 
from the marble pillar. 

Now we may seek and find. Now we may 
ask and receive. Now the door of mercy is 
open. Now the arms of grace are unfolded. 
'^ Come now and let us reason together saith 
the Lord : though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow : though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool." Behold, 
now is the accepted time. Behold, now is the 
day of salvation. 

But the sun of this day will set. It may go 
down ^^ while it is yet noon." Then other ac- 
cents wiU fall upon our ears ; ^^ Because I have 
called, and ye refused; I have stretched out 
my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, aad would none 
of my reproof: I also will laugh at your cala- 
mity ; I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you. Then 
shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
they shall seek me early, but they shall not 
find me : for that they hated knowledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord : they 
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would none of my counsel : they despised all 
my reproof."— Prov. i. 24—33. 

It is a fearful sin to abuse the long-suffering 
of God, to " despise the riches of his good- 
ness," to construct an argument for our delay 
in abandoning, from God's delay in punishing 
iniquity : or to think present peace in a wrong 
course a proof of the Divine favour. Like 
Dionysius, who, setting to sea after he had 
pillaged a temple, and having a prosperous 
voyage, cried out, * How pleased are the gods 
with sacrilege ! ' 

Not thus does Revelation teach. " These 
things hast thou done, and I kept silence : and 
thou thoughtest I was altogether such an one 
as thyself. But I will reprove thee, and set 
them in order before thine eyes. Now con- 
sider this ye that forget God, lest I tear you 
in pieces, and there be none to deliver." 

' There is a time, and justice marks the date, 
For long forbearing clemency to wait ; 
That hour elapsed, the incurable revolt 
Is punished, and down comes the thunderbolt.' 
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Pale, trembling, tired, the sailors freeze with, fears. 
And instant death on every wave appears. 

Homer, I5th. Iliad, 



PART I. — STARBOARD LIFE-BOAT. 

The after starboard life-boat was one of Mr. 
Green's build. It was constructed of mahogany, 
with two skins, the inner one diagonally, the 
outer fore and aft. This was the boat in which 
Mr. Neilson's party got away, and a narrow 
escape they had. 

Maylin pressed his foot through the burning 
deck. Williams and Passmore had to climb the 
paddle-box through the flames and smoke ; and 
after three attempts succeeded in sliding down 
on their face and hands over the paddle-box 
into the boat. 

From a moment of deep and heartfelt grati- 
tude to their Almighty Deliverer, they were 
aroused by the cries of their drowning fellow- 
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creatures. At first they could render them no 
assistance^ for the oars were aU lashed to two 
or three of the thumbs of their boat ; and then 
it was some few moments before they could find 
the crutches which are used for pulling the 
boat with ; the rudder also was stowed away. 
Of two loose oars that had been thrown into 
the boat^ one was pushed to a struggling wretch 
who was battling for life within five yards of 
them ; but the shrill bubbling cry which accom- 
panied his vain endeavour to grasp with relax- 
ing sinews the proffered aid, told too plainly 
that his hour was come. He sunk ! 

Another cry was heard — ^it was from the 
crew of the little dingy. This small boat had 
got away about the same time as the starboard 
life-boat. She had not been long adrift before 
Mr. Sisley, who had been precipitated into the 
water from one of the boats whose fall-tackle 
had fouled, swam alongside aud was taken in, 
more dead than alive, with nothing on him but 
his night-shirt and his friend's coat. Cold, 
terror, and hard struggles, had completely ex- 
hausted him. There he lay at the boat's bottom 

Sav6d, SCARCELY SAVED. 

The getting off and keeping afloat a boat so 
small as the dingy in such circumstances was 
mainly attributable to the calmness, skill, and 
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intrepidity of the young midshipman^ a youth 
only eighteen years of age, but who proved 
himself a thorough sailor. Some dishonour 
was sought to be thrown on him from the fact 
of his being the only officer who escaped, and 
from envy at the applause which greeted him 
and the distuictions conferred upon him almost 
immediately after his safe arrival on shore. It 
was thought he had left the ship too soon, and 
had not made sufficient endeavours to rescue 
his fellow sufferers. On subsequent inquiry 
it appeared that he had not jumped into the 
dingy until the captain declared there was no 
hope of saving the ship, and had ordered the 
boats to be lowered. When he got adrift he 
went before the wind until the boat was filled 
with water up to the thwarts. It was as much 
then as they could do to save themselves. Vin- 
cent cut off the tops from his boots to bail the 
water out, and hailed the life-boat. The 
shout was heard ; the dingy was soon along- 
side, and her freight of five souls safely got 
aboard. 

Some were for letting the dingy go adrift. 

' No,' said Mr. NeUson ; * make her fast to 
the stern, and pull away for the burning ship,' 

The dingy was taken in tow — she might save 
a few lives. 
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There were now twenty-one persons in the 
life-boat. Vincent took the command. It was 
well he had come, for before his arrival there 
was a considerable difference of opinion how to 
proceed ; the moment he was taken into the boat 
the direction by general consent was conceded to 
him. His coolness and judgment soon inspired 
all with confidence, and his judicious directions 
were followed with the utmost cheerfulness and 
alacrity. 

The rudder was now found and shipped ; as 
they had no sails the masts were thrown overboard. 
The oars were got into their crutches, and away 
they pulled for the Amazon. There was a 
moon, but it was obscured greatly by clouds ; 
it was the blaze of the ship which gave them 
light. The wind had now increased to a severe 
gale, and before they had got far on their mis- 
sion of mercy, a heavy sea struck the dingy, 
capsized her, drove her on the stem of the life- 
boat, broke away their rudder, and nearly half 
filled them with water. 

They had then no other resource but to get 
their boat baled out with their boots and sou- 
westers. Providentially, at this moment they 
picked up a seven gallon bunker, the head of 
which they knocked in, and thus obtained an- 
other effective baling vessel and got their seats 
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dry once more. But tlie retention of tlie dingy 
at their stem was too great a risk, it would 
never do : and Mr. Neilson, who was in the 
bow, sung out lustily, — 

^ Cut away the dingy! Get her head to 
wind !' 

This, Vincent, who was in the stem, had 
abready commenced doing. Scarcely was this 
accomplished when the approach of a tremen- 
dous sea through the surf, and over the top of 
which the life-boat rode right gallantly, gave 
them ground for hope that they might still live 
through the awftd night. They had no com- 
pass, and now they had lost their rudder. It 
was vain to attempt anything more than just 
to keep her head dead to windward, if so be 
they might outlive the storm. 

About four o'clock in the morning they saw 
a barque, about 300 tons register, under double 
reef maintop-sail, close reefed foretop-saQ, and 
whole fore-sail, on a wind about West by South. 
She was within hail both of the life-boat and 
the Amazon, and passed between them, wind- 
ward of the ship and leeward of the life- 
boat. They all hailed her, their united voices 
strengthened by all the energy of despair. It 
was evident that they were heard. Maylin 
saw a lanthom held on the barque's side, as if 
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to distinguish whence the shout came ; she 
bailed her spanker, and appeared to be pre- 
paring to hasten to their rescue. 

Great was their joy. Deep were their sobs 
of hope. Ejaculations of prjaise ascended to 
Heaven. Every movement of the barque was 
watched with overpowering emotion. It seemed 
as if their hour of deliverance was come. Upon 
this succour, as they thought, depended their 
preservation. But the cup was dashed from 
their lips. They saw her spread her canvass 
to the wind, and wear round past the stem 
of the burning vessel, leaving them to their 
fate. 

The indignation which this seeming indiffer- 
ence aroused, when it became known in the 
daily journals, may be conceived. Were they 
human beings on board the barque? Could 
any of the milk of human kindness flow in 
their bosoms ? Did the blood of men circulate 
in their veins ? 

Had the name of her commander been 
known he would have been burned in effigy. 
What dire selfishness had taken possession of 
his soul ? Some conjectured that he was afraid 
to delay lest he should lose the first market 
for some new fabrics: for on the time of a 
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ship's arrival turns the question of a fortune or 
a place in the Gazette. 

The righteous condemnation passed on such 
inhuman callousness awakens one reflection. 
How often are the souls of men thus neglected ! 
They are within sound and sight — ^we might 
instruct and succour them — ^we might deliver 
them from going down to the pit— we might 
guide their feet into the way of peace — ^we 
might surround them as with a life-belt — ^we 
might direct them to the Saviour — and we 
suffer some worldly project, some fear of earthly 
loss to interpose between us and the succour 
they claim — we delay, and they are lost. Can 
we be guiltless ? " If thou forbear to deliver 
them that are drawn unto death, and those 
that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest. 
Behold we knew it not; doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider it? and he that 
keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? and 
shall not he render to every man according to 
his work?" 

Oh ! there is no subject on which we need 
to be more deeply humbled than our participa- 
tion, by known negligence, in the ruin of 
souls. There is no prayer we have more need 
to adopt than that of David, in its most touch- 
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ing import, " Deliver me from blood-guilti- 
ness, O God!" 

In the case of this barque the life-boat party 
were in error. The captain heard a call for 
assistance, and not seeing the life-boat to lee- 
ward, made towards the burning ship, and 
afterwards came by another boat-load of human 
beings who were subsequently saved by his 
means. So careful should we be in our judg- 
ment lest we condemn the innocent. " Judge 
not, that ye be not judged." 

After seeing the magazines of the Amazon 
explode, the life-boat pulled towards what they 
supposed to be the nearest land. But much 
was conjecture. They had no compass, and 
the day-spring from on high had not yet visited 
them. How anxiously they watched for the 
first streak of morning light. 

Remembering Captain Symons' observation 
as to the chsinge of wind in the event of rain, 
and having frequently noted their course by 
the compass during the previous day, they 
were enabled to form some notion, though a 
vague one, of the position of the coast of 
France and the British Channel, and pulled 
away in that direction during the remainder of 
the night. 

The morning broke bright and clear, and 
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never was a rising sun hailed by an eastern 
devotee with more fervent gratitude, than that 
with which they blessed Almighty Providence 
for having preserved them from the compHcated 
dangers of such a night. And though their 
position and prospects were by no means those 
which would have been selected from choice, 
the buoyancy of hope induced them to think 
only of the chance of being picked up by a 
passing vessel. They proceeded to con over 
their probable distance from land ; and as they 
knew that unless picked up they could not 
make it for five or six days, even with a 
favourable wind, they arranged for a division 
of the men into watches. Mr. Vincent taking 
the command of one watch, and Mr. Neilson of 
the other. 

They now pulled with their twelve oars be- 
fore sea and wind, hoping to make the French 
coast, which they thought to be the nearest. 
Vincent's monkey jacket, mounted on an oar, 
was their only sail, and the boat was kept dry 
by bailing her with the stove-keg and boots. 

So they passed another three hours, by which 
time the wind had considerably abated. 

^ A sail ! A sail ! ' 

It was the shout of the man on the look-out 
at the bows of the life-boat. 
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All eyes were strained in the direction in 
which he saw the white speck. Was it a cloud ? 
Was it a phantom ? Was it a fish ? Nothing 
could be seen. They were yet alone. Bitter 
disappointment ! 

So passed another dreary quarter of an hour. 
It was now half-past ten o'clock. They hoisted 
their handkerchiefs as signals of distress. 

Again the sail was sighted. There was uni- 
versal hope. But it was hope modified by the 
still sad recollection of what had befallen them 
in the night. The brig might prove as callous 
as the barque. 

One thing was certain, the sail grew in size. 
Then, she must be outward bound. Instantly 
the life-boat's course was shifted. 

^ Dead to windward ! Pull away, my lads ; 
pull away.' 

The plan was to intercept the sail, — to cut 
off the brig. For two long hours twelve oars 
slashed into the mighty deep. Hope is in- 
vigorating. ^ Away ! among the breakers ; and 
the little craft raised its bows to meet and 
mount the overwhelming waves.' * 

Now success seemed inevitable. They hailed 
the ship before she was aware of their ap- 
proach. It was an outward-bound brig ; and 

* Warburton*8 'Hastings.' Vol.1. 
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from her white sails and green caboose, they 
took her for a foreigner, and one of the crew 
hailed her in Dutch. 

Alas ! alas ! another cloud came over them. 
Their first shout was responded to by an in- 
stant exertion to get away. But as the wind 
had now lulled, the life-boat had the advantage 
of the brig; and the boat's crew resolved to 
give her chase, and, if needs be, board her by 
force. *^ All that a man hath will he give for 
his Hfe." 

The fact was, the captain of the brig was 
asleep when first hailed by the boat ; the gale 
of the previous night had kept him on deck and 
well nigh exhausted him. His mate, alarmed 
at the sudden appearance of the life-boat, sus- 
pected that it was the emissary of some diabo- 
lical pirate still infesting the high seas. The 
captain was called. As soon as he came on 
deck, he guessed the truth, hailed the ship- 
wrecked company in good English, backed his 
main-sail and maintop-sail, shouted to the life- 
boat to come alongside, and threw over ropes 
to make her fast. The boat reached the brig! 

* The life-boat ! the life-boat ! 'twixt hope and dismay, 
She won her bold course o'er the wide rolling Bay ! 
She swept o'er the billows with gallant disdain ; 
And the white-crested breakers withstood her in vain.' 
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But not yet was danger over. Though the 
wind was down there was very much sea on, 
so that there was some difficulty in getting the 
crew on board the brig. One of the ropes 
gave way, and Mr. Neilson feU into the sea. 
He was quickly ^ picked up ' again ; and all the 
twenty-one souls were got safe on the deck of 
the * Marsden,' a brig from Cardiff, bound for 
North Carolina. On examining the compass 
it appeared that they were now in latitude 
48° 5' North ; longitude 5° 30' West ; wind. 
North to North-east. 

Captain Evans, the commander of the brig, 
at once furnished all the shipwrecked company 
with glasses of grog and biscuits — a very wel- 
come hospitality after the horrors, and cold, 
and wet, and toil, and care of the last twelve 
hours. Nothing could exceed his kindness; 
his beds were placed at their service, and they 
were supplied with the best provisions his 
vessel would afford. 

The first plan was to make for the coast of 
France and land the shipwrecked company 
there. But the wind shifting it was necessary 
for the brig to stand out to sea. The hope now 
was that some homeward bound ship might be 
fallen in with, to which he might transfer them 
for conveyance to England. This hope was 

N 
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doomed to disappointment. Another day was 
gone ; it was now Tuesday. The captain then 
resolyed to stand in and land them at Falmouth. 
But the weather became hazy ; the wind began 
to blow again ; and not being able to get sight 
of the sun at noon to ascertain his position^ 
and the weather thickening in the direction of 
the English coasts towards the evening he stood 
up the Channel, made the Eddystone lighthouse 
about eleven o'clock at night, and between 
twelve and one — just two days after their es- 
cape jfrom the Amazon — ^the twenty-one souls 
saved in the dingy and starboard life-boat 
found themselves safely anchored in Plymouth 
Harbour. 

But, as if every vestige of the unfortunate 
Amazon was destined to destruction, the life- 
boat, the ark of their salvation, after being 
towed to within thirty miles of the British 
coast, wore through the rope by which she was 
attached to the brig, and so got adrift. 

'We bewailed her loss,* says Mr. Neilson, 
* like that of a tried friend, gone to be seen no 
more.** 

Mr. Vincent, with Messrs. Neilson and Sisley, 
the passengers, were at once landed at Plymouth, 

* She has since drifted ashore on the coast of Cornwall. 
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and made their way to the Globe Hotel, where 
they were received by Mr. Radmore, notwith- 
standing their very questionable appearance, 
with the most generous kindness. Supper, 
beds, money, were at once offered to them ; and 
the following morning at seven o'clock their 
eighteen fellow passengers met with a similar 
reception. 

Commander Kennedy, of the coast-guard, 
and Mr. Stevei^s, the correspondent at Ply- 
mouth of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 
waited on the cre^ to elicit every information. 
Mr. Stevens lent his manuscript to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, whose horse was waiting for him, in order 
to submit the case to the Admiral, Sir John 
Ommaney, thinking he would direct a steamer 
to proceed forthwith to the scene of the dis- 
aster. But inasmuch as the life-boat party had 
an impression that no other boat had got off, 
the old admiral seems to have thought any 
such succour useless ; and, alas ! alas ! it was 
left, as we shall see, for another nation to carry 
away the palm alone that should have been 
shared with generous old England. 

The news soon spread through Plymouth. 
In the morning the mayor called on the ship- 
wrecked company and proffered any help they 
required. Mr. Vincent, having seen to the 

n2 
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wants of the crew, got off by the morning train 
to London to lay the facts of the case before 
the Mail Packet Company. And on Wednes- 
day morning all the kingdom was startled and 
horror-struck at beholding, in large letters at 
the head of the column in the morning journals, 
the dreadful words — 

'Loss OF THE Amazon.* 

The heroic young midshipman ! He bears a 
noble name and has not dishonoured it. His 
skill and perseverance, under the blessing of 
God, kept a£oat the smallest boat of the ship 
on a rough sea, until he and his four compa- 
nions were taken into the life-boat. Young as 
he was, taking his place in the stem sheets, he 
assumed the responsible charge of the boat. 
Continuing in a standing posture nearly the 
whole of the time from leaving the wreck to 
joining the brig, he gave such directions to the 
men at the oars, and to the coxswain, as pre- 
vented the boat being engulphed by the heavy 
seas, and secured her progress in the course 
that appeared likeliest to lead to a place of re- 
fuge. 

Mr. Neilson's testimony deserves to be re- 
corded, breathing as it does so much of grati- 
tude, first, to his Great Deliverer, and next, to 
the calm and courageous young companion to 
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whose assistance he feels so much indebted for 
the preservation of himself and the whole of 
this life-boat's company of twenty-one souls. 
Having thanked the mayor of Plymouth for 
the kindness they received on landing, he adds : 
— ^ But a far deeper debt of gratitude than can 
be thus acknowledged, is due to that Almighty 
Power who, by his mercy, has thus preserved 
us from the perils which that awful night saw 
so fearfully combined against us. 

* I cannot close my narrative of this event 
without adverting in the strongest terms of 
praise and admiration to the conduct of young 
Vincent. Throughout the whole of the dread- 
ful scenes through which we passed, he never 
showed the slightest symptom of fear or hesita- 
tion, or uttered a single murmur or complaint. 
His whole care seemed for the men, of whom 
he took the conmiand with the calmness of an 
old officer. Having on him, as one of the offi- 
cers of the watch when he escaped, his full 
complement of clothes, he gave his pea-jacket 
to one of the men who had only a shirt, his 
flannel shirt to another, and his handkerchief 
to a third. I have been in scenes which have 
tried the nerves of hardened men, but never in 
any more calculated to try them than those 
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through which this young officer passed un- 
ruffled.' 

This is a noble testimony, and we cannot but 
augur great things in the naval service from 
such a youth, if his life and health should be 
spared, and his principles be those of purity 
and godliness. May that God who has so gra- 
ciously preserved him, impress his heart inde- 
libly with a sense of gratitude for His mercy, 
and lead him to consecrate his life to the glory 
of his deliverer ! 



PART II. PINNACE AND CUTTER. 

As marvellous as any of the incidents in this 
dreadful tragedy was the escape of Mrs. McLen- 
nan and her darling little boy. Twice had she 
been separated from her child, and when at last 
he was safely in her arms, and she in the pin- 
nace, the boat dropped at one end only, and 
threw nearly the whole of its living freight 
into the sea. There was she with the boat 
hanging nearly perpendicular, holding on to 
a seat with one hand and grasping her child 
firmly with the other. Her strength had weU 
nigh failed her when the engineers returned 
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and released the tackle. She had been in that 
hanging pinnace nearly half an hour. 

And when the boat was adrift^ nothing ap- 
peared so likely as their being swamped. They 
shipped a heavy sea and broke the handle of 
the rudder. The boat was rapidly filling with 
water — ^the plugs had been left out. These 
boats have holes in them to allow the water to 
drain away, that they may be kept dry, plugs 
being provided to stop the holes when the boat 
is required. These plug holes had to be stopped 
with waste paper, and any remnants of dress 
that could be procured. Then they prepared 
to put the boat to sea. 

The mast was lashed and thrown overboard 
in the expectation that it would help them ; but 
finding the sea breaking over them, the mast 
was got aboard again, two sculls were got out 
to puU, and the third — for they had but three 
in the boat, the rest had been thrown out when 
the tackle fouled — ^was lashed to the stem to 
serve as a rudder. Not having strength to 
contend with the wind, they were driven before 
it, the sea running mountais high. ^ No person 
took the command, they were " driven by the 
wind and tossed." 

Poor Mrs. M^Lennan's shawl was given up 
to hoist for a sail, their only one. And so they 
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were driven about till three o'clock in the 
mornings horror struck as oft as they glanced 
towards the burning ship. Then rain came on. 
A sea breaking over them carried away their 
tiller — ^the oar with which they were guiding 
the boat ; they thought ' it was all over with 
them.' But by means of a beaker which had 
been left in the boat^ and their boots^ the boat 
was baled out, and their hopes revived. At 
four o'clock the wind abated. They were now 
many miles from the ship, which was a mass of 
flames ; but by the time the Amazon went down 
the pinnace had got too far away to see her last 
end. They were spared that spectacle. 

Most of the crew were half-naked, so was 
Mrs. McLennan and her child. A sailor gave 
them his cap, coat, and shirt, to afford them 
partial protection; and when the poor little 
child was crying for food, a bit of a crab in 
one of the sailor's pockets served to abate its 
hunger. 

At about ten o'clock on Sunday morning 
they thought they saw a sail ; but after pulling 
in the direction of it for a whole hour not a 
speck coidd be seen. 

It was twelve o'clock, for the sim was right 
over their heads. 

^Asaill Asail!' 
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Yes, it was a sail. And away the men pulled 
with their two oars, every one taking a turn 
about. But by this time all had become much 
exhausted. Mrs. McLennan bade them be of 
good courage. Such a voice, had they needed 
any stimulus to perseverance, was enough. The 
night was coming on, but they were nearing the 
sail. They prepared to hail her. Timing the 
men, and seizing the moment when the pinnace 
was just on the top of a choice wave, they 
shouted in concert, and with all the power of 
their lungs. Their cry was heard. The vessel's 
sails were being put aback ; the Dutch galliot 
— ^for such it proved to be — ^was evidently pre- 
paring to come to their relief. Oh ! what feel- 
ings of deep and unutterable thankftdness filled 
their hearts. Then, they were not lost ! 

Seventeen hours after Mrs. McLennan fled 
from her berth in the Amazon she was lifted, 
almost insensible, but still clinging to her child, 
on board the Gertruida, Captain Teintelaer. 
The scene had changed. With all the gene- 
rosity of his profession, whatever his vessel 
would afford was at the disposal of the ship- 
wrecked company. The galliot was bound for 
Bayonne, but, immediately, the gallant com- 
mander set sail for Brest, there to land his 
anxious guests on their return to their home. 
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So passed the first Sabbath night of the ncTir 
year, not a vestige being discovered of the 
wrecked Amazon, or any of her company. A 
day of salvation to some, but to how many a 
day of despair and death ? Could any soul of 
the pinnace-party fail that night to fall upon 
his knees and give God thanks, " who redeem- 
eth our Kves from destruction, who crowneth 
us with loving kindness and tender mercy?" 

< When land is tax, and death is nigh, 
Lost to all hope, to God we cry : 
His mercy hears our loud address. 
And sends salvation in distress.' 

At about seven o'clock on Monday morning 
the Gertruida descried another boat. It had 
but few persons on board, and they bore aU the 
sad appearances of having been shipwrecked. 
They were making their way towards the gal- 
liot. This boat was none other than the cutter, 
with five of the Amazon's crew, two male pas- 
sengers — Mr. Evans, and Mr. Strybos* — and the 
heroic Miss Smith. The humane Mr. Attwood 
was in this boat, and most anxious was he when 
they got clear of the burning ship to save more 
lives from her. They dropped down into her 
wake, but after the rescue of Mr. Evans they 
saw no more. 

* Miss Smith spells his name Strylos. 
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Like the other boats the cutter was exposed 
to a furious gale and a heavy sea, with only five 
oars on board. As near as they could judge 
the crew of this boat made for Ushant, They 
lost sight of the Amazon about four o'clock in 
the morning. When they sighted the Brest 
light they found they were getting into the 
breakers, and were forced to make to sea 
again. 

There lay Miss Smith in the bottom of the 
boat, in her nightdress, covered with the blan- 
ket which she had flung into the boat previous 
to lowering herself from the ship. But a sail 
was wanted, and she immediately volunteered 
her covering for the purpose, — ^the blanket "^as 
hoisted. The Belgian then offered Miss Smith 
a part of his cloak, and two of the sailors car- 
ried her aft for the purpose of accepting the 
offer. One of the sailors steered the whole 
night. In the morning Strybos was asked to 
assist at the oar, but he could not, — ^he was too 
weak. Miss Smith proposed his taking the 
hehn, and as she could speak French, the 
sailors gave their directions to her in English, 
and she transferred them in French to the 
steersman. 

This boat's company was miserably off in- 
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deed ; they were quite without food, and had 
not a single shirt among them. 

At nine o'clock on Sunday morning they dis- 
covered a sail. The men pulled towards it 
with redoubled vigour. But the vessel did not 
appear to see them, and, keeping her course, 
soon got away. 

Throughout the day the men continued to 
pull towards the east, hoping thereby to reach 
the French coast. Night came on without 
sight of land or sail. They had been ^^ a night 
and a day on the deep," and the sun was sink- 
ing once more below the horizon, leaving them 
to await with horror another night of darkness, 
and perhaps of storm. Every heart was sad 
and sinking. 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock, about 
four-and-twenty hours since their ears tingled 
with the first cry of * Fire,' some of the crew 
discovered a brilliant revolving light. They 
had now a mark, and for six hours they ptdled 
towards it, as doves would fly to their windows. 
The sea was increasing in violence, and they 
feared to approach nearer on account of the 
cross-swell. 

The men at the oars were more than once 
overcome with exhaustion, and their hands 
were almost scarified from incessant hard pull- 
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ing. Nature could hold out but Kttle longer. 
Mr. Strybos turned to Miss Smith, and said, 

^ Madame ! twice have you roused their 
energies to action, — try once more.' 

Miss Smith addressed them. 

* Be of good cheer my men. It is our only 
hope. Don't give way ! ' 

Weary as they were the eflfect of such a 
voice was electrical. Besides, the heroine did 
more, she took her own turn at the oar. He 
had been less than a man, much less than a 
British sailor, who could have withstood the 
magic of such a charm ? They made one more 
effort. 

' Another light ! ' 

It was a light in another direction; and al- 
though they knew not what it was, the dis- 
covery of any sign of a spot where man trode 
was exhilarating. They had made some pro- 
gress, they were not so far from land. There 
was one ray of hope. The morning dawn 
gleamed. They saw a sail. It was surely the 
gaUiot which had passed near the burning 
wreck the previous night. But how could 
they signal ? There was no piece of clothing 
that could be decorously spared excepting the 
petticoat of Miss Smith. It was at once at 
their service, and hoisted on a spar. 
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Their exertions had been crowned with suc- 
cess. The galliot had seen them; she was 
bearing down towards them. They would yet 
live. 

In a few minutes they were alongside the 
Gertruida, hailed aloud by her crew, and by 
none more heartily than by their feUow-passen- 
gers who had got away in the pinnace. Open 
arms, warm and throbbing hearts, and eyes 
glistening with tears of gratitude and joy 
awaited them. After thirty hours, in a mere 
nutshell of a boat, on a rolling sea two nights 
and a day, they had survived. They would yet 
live! 

Gallant fellows ! They did well, they toiled 
hard without a repining word. And for all 
their decorous and thoughtftd attentions to the 
young heroine of their company, let them be 
held in memory and honour. And Attwood, 
too, who bound up the feet of that young and 
valiant lady in handkerchiefs, and found a 
covering for her head in that inclement night. 
And ever honoured and admired be that lady 
herself whose courage cheered even British 
sailors to do their duty. The days of woman's 
valour are not past. 

But above all, praise be to that Almighty 
Being who preserved them in their hour of 
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awful peril, and, when they knew not their way, 
prompted them by his infallible teaching, and 
piloted their frail craft to a secure resting place. 

The Gertniida, with her new freight, sailed 
away for Brest, which port she reached in a 
few hotirs. 

The shipwrecked passengers were conveyed 
on shore in boats — startling the inhabitants of 
the town by their miserable appearance — ^and 
received a right cordial welcome. The acting 
vice-consul placed them in a public-house, from 
which the ladies were conveyed to the residence 
of the consul, Sir Anthony Perrier, whose 
daughter, Madame Pastoraix, applied herself 
with unremitting kindness and a sisterly care 
to supply their wants and recruit their ex- 
hausted powers. Too much cannot be said of 
the generous and tender care bestowed on the 
sufferers by the good Samaritans of Brest, par- 
ticidarly Madame Pastoraix, and M. and Ma- 
dame Boutin. 

And to the honor of France be it told, no 
sooner was assistance sought from the maritime 
prefect, than the Souffleur steamer was ordered 
to repair to the site of the wreck, to see if any 
more boats had got off, or any poor creatures 
could be found. By nightfall on Monday, 
Captain Cabaret had started on his enterprise 
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of mercy. France had done what England 
ought to have done. The prefect of Brest 
bore away the palm alone from the admiral at 
Plymouth. The effort however was useless. 
After a long and searching cruise, the Souf- 
fleur returned to harbour without discovering 
one vestige of the lost Amazon. 

It was on the afternoon of Thursday, the 8th 
of January, when the news reached London, by 
submarine telegraph from Paris, that twenty- 
five more persons had escaped the burning ship. 
Intelligence was transmitted to Southampton. 
Instantly handbills were circulated through the 
town. The most distressing anxiety was mani- 
fested. Who were the survivors ? Mothers 
craved to know if their child was among them ? 
Wives besought to know if their husbands yet 
lived ? When the train arrived with the morn- 
ing papers, crowds were waiting to tear them 
open and read the news. All their agonizing 
hopes were doomed to disappointment; the 
bare fact only was announced. Twenty-five more 
lives have been saved. But who were they ? 

Just before three o'clock a telegraphic ex- 
press arrived. The names were known. The 
lists were printed and distributed gratuitously 
to the anxious crowds. That was an hour of 
mingled sad and joyous interest, never to be 
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forgotten by a single soul that joined the 
eager multitude. 

See ! wives poring over the list for their hus- 
band's name ! Parents, searching for their 
child ! One moment, and they would be trans- 
ported into rapture or swoon with despair. 
There were only twenty-five ; ** few that be 
saved." And who were they ? The tale was 
soon told. It would never be forgot. Saved, 
or lost ? 

Mr. Glennie, having obtained a supply of 
money at Brest — stranger though he was, with- 
out any person or document about him to vouch 
for his respectability, — on a bill drawn on Lon- 
don, he returned to England, accompanied by 
Mr. Evans, by way of Nantes and Paris. On 
arriving at Calais they were distressed to find 
that although the news of their arrival at Brest 
had been transmitted to Dover, the list of those 
saved had not been received from Paris,— aud 
that thus many anxious friends must have been 
kept for hours in the agonies of suspense. 

It was no fault of Mr. Glennie ; he had been 
indefatigable throughout, and much of the suc- 
cess in the management of the pinnace is due 
to him. He was not unacquainted with such 
trying scenes, for nineteen years before he had 
been wrecked on the coast of Cuba, and, to 

o 
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escape pirates^ had kept out at sea sixteen days. 
But for him and Berryman — a. man-of-war's- 
man^ a fine fellow, who took charge of the 
helm, and kept their small shawl-sail full, — ^it 
had gone ill with their small craft. At one 
time he could do no more, through cramp, than 
occasionally hold one of the boat-hooks which 
supported the sail, or assist in baling the boat, 
except indeed to exhort the men when they 
began to despair to use their best exertions, 
and put their trust in that Almighty Protector 
who had prospered them thus far. When, 
through their hands being so benumbed with 
cold, their beakers, or small casks, were let fall 
into the sea, Mr. Glennie tried to bale with 
his ^ wide awake' hat, but it was too flimsy for 
such a purpose. Their only resource was two 
pair of shoes, one pair of which were mere 
slippers. 

Mr. Glennie assures us that after they had 
been taken on board the galliot, their first act 
was to return heartfelt thanks to their Heavenly 
Father, after which they partook in wise mo- 
deration of the cofiee and biscuits and other 
provisions which the captain placed before 
them. 

Mr. Glennie arrived in London on Saturday 
the 10th of January, and on the following Sun- 
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day, attended by one of his children, a little 
boy, whom he had left in England for educa- 
tion, and by all his nearest relations then in 
London, he went to the house of prayer, there 
to present his public thanksgivings to the God 
of his life. The preacher, the Rev. C. J. 
D'Oyly, selected for his text. Psalm cxliv. 4 : 
^* Man is like a thing of nought : his time 
passeth away like a shadow," and made a 
touching allusion to the catastrophe by which 
so many souls had been hurried into eternity. 
Mr. Glennie in relating this circumstance says, 

* May the lesson, through Divine grace, have 
made a deep and lasting impression upon aU 
our hearts.' 

The other shipwrecked passengers sailed 
from Brest in the Finisterre steamer to Havre, 
where they were most kindly received by the 
consul, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the English re* 
sidents at once raising a subscription of £20 
for their relief. From Havre, the Grand Turk 
steamer conveyed them to Southampton. The 
kindness of Captain Smith, the stewardess, and 
all on board, will never be erased from the 
memory of the sufferers. 

As the news of their safety had reached Eng- 
land long before their arrival, the interest 
awakened at the approach of the Grand Turk 
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may be better conceived than described. Mrs. 
McLennan was met by her brother-in-law, and 
conveyed off by the next train to London, over- 
powered by the kindness of her reception, and 
still cherishing the hope that her husband sur- 
vived. Miss Smith was conveyed to the Royal 
George Hotel, where persons vied with each 
other in proffers of hospitality. The generous 
mayor caUed, and placed ten guineas at her dis- 
posal from the fund which was being raised for 
the relief of the siifferers; for already some 
thousands of pounds had been raised to meet, 
to some extent, the wants of the survivors, and 
of the necessitous relatives of those who had 
perished. Ours is a noble country ! 

Mrs. McLennan hastened to Scotland, to join 
her anxious friends there. Miss Smith con- 
tinued to sojourn with several kind friends at 
Southampton. She had lost £180 in money, a 
gold watch and some jewellery, and was left 
wholly destitute. But money soon came in for 
her special assistance, exceeding all that she 
possessed before. 
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PART III. — THE PORT LIFE-BOAT. 

The last boat to reach land was the first that 
had left the ship ; it was the larboard, or, as it 
is now more generally called, the port-side life- 
boat. It was time the name larboard had an- 
other substituted ; larboard and starboard being 
so alike in sound and in writing there were 
frequent mistakes made. 

It has been seen that most of those who pe- 
rished did so, in all probability, in their prema- 
ture endeavours to escape. We may too early 
shun danger. It reminds us of His words who 
thus forewarns us against undue and unlawfril 
solicitude for present good. " He that will 
save his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake, the same shall find it." 
There is a worse thing than man's frown, or 
man's sword. A worse thing than death ! 

And from the fact that the first to leave the 
ship was the last to reach the shore, we are 
reminded of another word of warning from the 
same great prophet. ^' There are last that shall 
be first, and there are first that shall be last." 
The privileged Jews are now " an astonishment 
among all nations." The vineyard has been 
let out to other husbandmen. The Gentiles 
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who were last axe first. And we Have often 
seen steady, serene perseverance, outstripping 
haste and impetuosity. To ^hasten slowly' 
has become a wise proverb. Peter took the 
lead on starting to the sepulchre, but the " other 
disciple did outrun Peter." 

The port life-boat contained thirteen souls ; 
nine belonging to the crew, the remaining four 
were Rev. Mr. Blood, Lieut. Grylls, Mr. Kil- 
kelly, an Irish gentleman, and Senhor Juan de 
Cima, a Spanish gentleman, who is said to have 
lost 18,000 dollars. 

No sooner had this boat got ofi" than it was 
discovered that she had been stove in, and was 
fast filling with water. Roberts, the boiler 
maker, sung out — 

* There's a hole in her. She's going down.' 

It was so. Michael Fox, the fireman, groped 
about with his hand to find where the mischief 
was, and soon discovered a terrific hole. Off 
went his drawers to stufi* up the opening ; one 
handed a cap, another a handkerchief, another 
his socks. It was at the boat's side ; and having 
shoved one part of his drawers through, he lay 
with his side on the other part in the water, at 
the bottom of the boat, for three or four hours, 
until seized with cramp, when he was relieved 
by Dewdney and Wall. 
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Poor Wright! he had heen almost wholly 
disabled; for when trying to clear the fore- 
tackle fall, the block had caught his left hand, 
smashed his little finger, and taken off the tops 
of the two middle ones. Dewdney had burnt 
his leg, and Wall had injured his shin when 
getting into the boat. All on board were in a 
most pitiable condition. Mr. Kilkelly having 
heard the alarm early had dressed himself com- 
pletely and got into this boat, when she fell 
down edgeways and lost all her oars. Having 
escaped drowning he got into her a second 
time. Mr. Blood also was in her at the time 
when she turned keel up. She righted quickly, 
and he found himself still safe, though unable 
to explain how. 

For a time it appeared that they had only 
escaped death in one form to meet it, and per- 
haps earlier, in another. Boots, shoes, and an 
empty cask, all were little enough to keep their 
crazy boat baled out. They had neither oars, 
spars, rudder, or compass, but were drifting 
astern of the blazing ship at the mercy of wind 
and wave. The Spanish gentleman having his 
watch they could tell how the time went. 
They left the Amazon about one o'clock. At 
half-past two he looked at his watch ; they were 
then two miles astern of the ship. 
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A barque was seen passing between them 
and the Amazon. Her huU, sails, and rigging 
were all reflected against the fearful blaze with 
a shadow of unmistakable distinctness. The 
wreck, certainly, was not more than three 
miles oflF, and the barque midway — little more 
than a mile ; they thought her within hail ; 
and summoning all their united strength they 
tried to make known their distress. Vain was 
their roaring, they were not a match for the 
unquiet elements. All that they could do was 
to keep baling their boat and ' wish for the 
day.' Perhaps then they might be seen. It 
was a vain hope ; the barque had got away. 

Another object excited their interest and 
aroused their languishing expectation. It was 
a boat like their own. They shouted to her to 
come near and lend them some oars. But she 
did not seem to hear them, and soon vanished 
&om their view. They thought she swamped, 
and we fear their conjecture was right. As for 
themselves, there they were, knocking about 
within sight of the yet burning ship till she 
went down and left them in darkness. 

The wind abated, the sea became calm, and 
at last daylight dawned. It then occurred to 
them to tear up the planking from the bottom 
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of the boat and make some paddles in order to 
propel their way as near to the mouth of the 
Channel as they could guess. 

It was about midday on this memorable Sab- 
bath, when they found themselves drilling over 
the very spot where the Amazon last floated, 
for they observed several broken pieces of the 
ship and portions of the wreck. Among the 
rest was a chest, which they eagerly seized, 
hoping it might contain some articles of food. 
It was fuU of shoes. Having suppKed them- 
selves, the remainder was cast away. Such 
materials were not what their wants required. 

At one o'clock Lieutenant Grylls descried a 
sail. The stranger was in a N.E. direction, 
about twelve miles off; they could just see her 
topsailyard. The lieutenant paddled at the 
stem to steer the boat, so as to intercept the 
vessel. 

The weather was now fine, but the boat was 
leaky — ^they were sitting almost up to their 
waists in water. The Spanish gentleman was 
lying half senseless in the boat, paralysed with 
cold. William Angus had injured his back 
through falling across the thwarts on jumping 
into the boat, and was greatly agitated with 
grief for the loss of his brother, the head en- 
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gineer. The lad, Wall, was exhausted. Four 
out of thirteen were of little use, for, as we 
have seen, Wright had injured his fingers. 

Two pieces of plank were now erected as 
flagstaflfs. Lieutenant Grylls took off his shirt 
and placed it on the top of one, and some one 
else furnished a handkerchief wherewith to 
mount the other: these were their signals 
of distress; veritable, and not fictitious — ^real 
signs of woe ! 

About two hours they worked away with 
their rude paddles, hoping to get near enough 
to the vessel to awaken her attention or inter- 
cept her course. 

To their great dismay, about half-past two 
o'clock they saw her tack about and stand away. 
She was gone. 

Their hopes thus blasted for a season, they 
were silent with terror. The day was wearing 
away, they had no means of making much 
progress; what if the night should close in 
upon them, or a storm arise ? They were be- 
coming exhausted in body and mind. 

^ Another sail ! Another sail ! ' 

It was the lieutenant's voice. He had seen 
above the horizon the topsail of another ship 
in the same direction as before. Again they 
renewed their exertions with the paddles, and 
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worked for their lives. They were gaining on 
the object of their pursuit. They were nearing 
an ark of refuge. 

Their progress was necessarily slow, the sun 
wa^ declining, the sailors were beginning to 
relax their exertions. Mr. Blood entreated 
them to persevere ; while light lasted there 
was hope of attracting notice. 

And just as the sun was about to shed his 
last ray of light on their eyes and hope in their 
hearts, they were seen. 

Yes ! they had been seen. The ship was 
bearing down towards them. Their prayer had 
been heard, — ^their cry had entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. By half-past 
four o'clock they were alongside the Dutch 
galliot, Hellechina, a small vessel of about 120 
tons. Captain Gruppelaar, from Amsterdam, 
with a cargo of sugar consigned to Leghorn. 
With hearts fluttering with indescribable emo- 
tion they were hauled on deck. And now the 
Sabbath sun went down. 

The crew of the Hellechina gave up their 
hammocks to the crew of the life-boat ; the pas- 
sengers were accommodated in the captain's 
cabin. All that he had was placed at the dis- 
posal of his exhausted guests, who soon re- 
vived, and " waxed strong in spirit." 
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The first intention was to land the ship- 
wrecked party at Gibraltar, that port being on 
the course of the gaUiot; but adverse winds 
set in, and they were engaged for eight days 
in vain attempts to make way. George Webb, 
the seaman, who had distinguished himself per- 
petually while in the life-boat, made himself 
useful in every conceivable way in the gaUiot. 

Mr. Blood succeeded, with Lieut. Grylls and 
Mr. Kilkelly, an Irish Roman Catholic, in 
establishing daily worship. The humble barque 
was a church in the wilderness of waters, and 
eyerj day a Sabbath. The voice of prayer and 
praise blended with the music of the winds and 
waves. And often did the blessing of the Lord 
fall as the dew. Hard hearts were contrite, 
and the penitent drank in the waters of life. 
The cabin in which they worshipped every day 
served for kitchen, sleeping chamber, and tem- 
ple. Preacher and hearers were often over- 
come with emotion, and wept together. There 
was no Bible or Prayer Book in English on 
board: the captain had a Bible, his constant 
companion, but it was in Dutch. He was a 
godly man; and often, during the moonlight 
nights, Mr. Blood and he sat together on deck; 
and while their companions were asleep, the 
captain sang the songs of Zion in his native 
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tongue. Frequently in the day time he had 
his Dutch Bible with him^ maldng it the man 
of his counsel. It was well these mariners had 
fallen into such hands. They might say of 
that humble galliot, " How dreadful is this 
place! It is none other than the house of 
God ! It is the gate of heaven ! " 

When in the fraU and leaking life-boat, hav- 
ing cleared the burning ship and greeted the 
Sabbath morning, Mr. Blood said, ' Let us offer 
God thanks for our deliverance thus far.' 
A voice replied, ' We want no religion here.' 
It was the response of one of the crew, whose 
heart was yet hardened. But now, day by day, 
the whole saved company, with not one excep- 
tion, surrounded the preacher, as he proclaimed 
the gospel of the grace of God, and praised the 
Lord for his benefits. Perhaps the goodness 
and grace of God had done what his terrors 
left unaccomplished. 

* Law and terrors do but harden, 
All the while they work alone : 
'Tis a sense of blood-boiight pardon 
Must dissolve a heart of stone.' 

After contending in vain with adverse gales 
for eight days, hoping to reach Gibraltar, the 
captain agreed for £60 and port charges, to 
land them at Plymouth. 
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They now made their way up the Channel. 
On Thursday the 15th, they got alongside the 
* Royal Charlotte,' a revenue cutter, Lieut. Lil- 
bum, which had been cruising about the en- 
trance of the Channel, in the hope of render- 
ing assistance. By this vessel they were landed 
at Plymouth, at half-past six o'clock on Thurs- 
day evening, safe and sound. ^' So it came to 
pass that they escaped all safe to land." ^^ Let 
every one that hath breath praise the Lord." 

The difficult escape of these boats' companies 
reminds us of a solemn inquiry put by the 
apostle Peter, " If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and sinner ap- 
pear ?" If they who were in an ark of refuge 
had so much need of momentary watchfulness 
and untiring toil, did but barely survive, what 
hopes can be entertained of those who were 
unwilling to trust themselves to such provision 
for deliverance — ^who clung to the last to the 
doomed and burning ship ? Believers in Christ 
are not saved without difficulty. Surely, but 
scarcely saved ! If this be so, " How shall 
they escape who neglect so great salvation ?" 
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This my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, 

and is found. 

St. Luke. 



We shall not soon forget our emotions of " light 
and gladness " when walking down Fleet Street 
on the morning after the safe arrival of the 
port life-boat at Plymouth. In large letters, 
on the office windows of the ' Christian Times,' 
were these joyous words — 

* More lives saved ! ' 

A crowd was collected reading one short pa- 
ragraph. " The port mail-boat of the Amazon 
has reached Plymouth with thirteen more souls .'" 
Then followed their names. 

It was more than two weeks since the intelli- 
gence of the loss of the ship had startled the 
city, and the first party of survivors thought 
they had ^^ escaped alone to tell;" and lo ! a 
third arrival ! So that a fifth boat, had got ofi* 
from the ill-fated vessel, and borne all her 
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freight unharmed to a place of security. Hope 
began to preponderate over fear. ^ Perhaps 
there were others yet afloat on the sea.' — 
^ Why had not steamers been dispatched from 
Plymouth at first V ^ The gallant captain and 
his officers, who were last seen at the wheel, 
who had been busy preparing a raft and getting 
oflf the gig — ^perhaps they were yet alive ?' It 
was a pleasing dream. 

And Warburton — he, too, might be yet alive ! 
Instantly his brother was in communication 
with the Admiralty. The next day he was at 
Devonport. The government had placed two 
steamers at his disposal, to cruise about the 
fatal spot where the ship went down, and to 
visit the coast of France to learn, if they might 
be so favoured, something more of the missing 
company. 

The following Wednesday, the ^Sprightly' 
and the ' Avon' returned. Not a vestige had 
been seen, not a word had been heard. Stress 
of weather drove them back to port. 

But let us return to the port life-boat. On 
the arrival of this boat's company at Plymouth, 
some of the passengers went to the houses of 
private friends, others to the Royal Hotel ; the 
crew were transferred to the Prince George, in 
charge of the honorary agent of the Ship- 
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wrecked Maxiners' Society. Their wounds 
were cleansed and bound up, and all that gene- 
rous hearts and active hands could do, was done, 
to make them glad according to the days in 
which they had seen evil. 

One gentleman, when the Rev. Mr. Blood 
stepped on shore, seized him heartily by the 
hand, and, as tears rolled down his noble coun- 
tenance, he said — 

' Oh ! sir ; you are as one risen &om the 
dead. I cannot but weep.' 

The passenger he had thus kindly congratu- 
lated could endure no more ; but turned away, 
and gave vent to his feelings in silent praise to 
his Great Deliverer. 

The next day, Friday, the little flock that 
had day by day joined in worship on board the 
galliot, now comfortably clad, their wounds 
dressed, and their wants supplied, went ia a 
body to the friend's house where Mr. Blood 
had been hospitably received, to thank him for 
his kindness and to wish him farewell. And 
there they bowed the knee once more together 
in adoring gratitude to Him who had snatched 
them from a double death, and ^^ saved their 
lives by a great deliverance." The following 
Sunday Mr. Blood preached at St. Andrew's 
Church, Plymouth, in aid of the fund for the 
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relief of the widows and orphans of the lost 
crew. 

The first thing that Lieut. Grylls did on the 
Friday morning after his arrival at Plymouth, 
was to forward a letter by a special messenger 
to his honoured and beloved parent, the Rev. 
Henry GryUs, Vicar of St. Neot's, Cornwall, 
announcing his rescue, and that he hoped to be 
with them in the evening. 

The news spread quickly; hundreds from 
Dosmary, Dranes, Warleggan, BKsland, and 
the neighbouriQg plains, came pouring into the 
quiet little village of St. Neot's, to hail the 
arrival of the lieutenant with unmistakable 
tokens of pleasure. The village bells rang ; 
congratulation was on every tongue, and joy 
illuminated every face. 

Towards the evening, a party of about 150 
set off, with the family carriage, for Two- 
water's Port, a small hamlet about a mile and 
three-quarters from St. Neot's village, resolv- 
ing to draw him up the woody valley by hand. 
The lieutenant, however, although reluctant to 
refuse them, felt so anxious to be among his 
friends, that the horses were allowed to proceed, 
and twelve boys, bearing torches and laurel, 
preceded the carriage. At Wheal Mary Mine, 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, they 
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were met by hundreds, whose united cheers 
rent the air, and made the valleys ring again. 

On arriving at the entrance to the vicarage, 
the cheering of the assembled concourse was 
immense. The worthy vicar, accompanied by 
his daughter, Mrs. Hendy, her husband, and 
others, then burst from the house, and at the 
same moment the lieutenant jumped from the 
carriage. The bells rang out; females shrieked; 
the crowd huzzaed ; and tears fell fast from 
many an eye unused to weep. 

A series of unusually affecting circumstances 
combined to give more than romantic interest 
to this scene. Within the preceding twelve- 
months the worthy vicar had lost one of his sons 
by death. Another was buried just about the 
time that the Amazon was lost; a mournful 
commencement of the new year. And then 
came the sad tidings that the vessel in which 
his son Charles had sailed was no more. Like 
Jacob, he was tempted to say, ^^ All these 
things are against me." The lieutenant had 
been given up for lost.* 

* In the 'Cornwall Gazette/ of the 8th January, ap- 
peared the following paragraph : — ** Lost, on board the 
Amazon Mail Steam Packet, on Simday the 4th instant, in 
which vessel he had taken his passage to join Her Majesty's 
Ship DevMtation, to which ship he had been appointed first 

p2 
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On seeing his son jump from the carriage 
*safe and sound,' the overjoyed parent stag- 
gered to the wall for support. One deep sigh 
of inexpressible gladness came to his relief, as 
his eyes were suffused with tears. He could 
only say, 

' My Charles ! ' 

It was enough; Charles, his son, was yet 
alive. " My son that was dead is alive again ; 
HE WAS LOST AND IS FOUND." Evory heart 
was touched. 

No such joy befel the vicar of St. Michael's, 
Southampton. His son went out in the Amazon 
as assistant purser. He was a fine promising 
youth, and left his father's hearth on the 2nd 
January, full of spirits and buoyant with hope, 
^ — ^left it to return no more. He was lost. And 
only a few years back, Mr. Shapcott lost an 
elder son, a midshipman in the Boyal Mail 
Company's service, whilst bathing at one of 
the West India islands. 

lieutenant, Lieutenant Charles Gerveys Grylls, R.N., aged 
25, eldest surviving son of the Rev. Henry Grylls, Yicar of 
St. Neot. — [In our obituary of last week, we announced 
the death of the brother of this naval officer, viz. Lieut. 
Grylls, of Her Majesty's 64th Regiment. To add to the 
affliction of the parent, the news of this appalling calamity 
reached him before the remains of his son had been com- 
mitted to the tomb ; and this is the third son he has lost 
within the year.] 
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To return to St. Neots. After spending a 
short time alone with his friends, the lieutenant 
appeared at one of the windows of the vicarage ; 
and the deafening cheers which rent the air, tes- 
tified the genuineness and the depth of the gra- . 
titude and joy of these warm-hearted villagers. 
They had wept with their pastor when he wept : 
now that he rejoiced they were glad. " And 
they began to make merry." It is of the nature 
of joy to run over. 

If earth is thus joyful at the salvation of a 
lost life, what thrilling interest must pervade 
heaven at the salvation of a lost soul ! " There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons which need no re- 
pentance." They cannot help it. The lost one 
is found ! 

What unutterable horrors are involved in 
that short word — Lost ! Friends look for ua 
in vain ; and we look in vain for them. The 
only thing before us, black ruin, danger inevit- 
able, and death. The last ray of hope spent. 
The soul has nothing to feed upon but its own 
reflections. The body wasted, the conscience 
quick, the soul in unwilling collision with her- 
self and her Judge. 

Man is already lost. He is so to the high 
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and holy purposes of his creation. He is lost 
to God, and God to him. His best friendships 
have been severed. He is a wreck of what he 
was, and has no reaKty before him but ^ despair 
for ever.' 

Nor is he wholly unconscious of his sad 
estate. He shuns himself. He shrinks from 
the eye of his Maker. His Immortality, though 
his inheritance, is a property he repudiates, or 
he ponders it not. His life is a dream. He 
would have it so. All is fictitious. Realities 
are distasteful to him. He struggles against 
his fears. He will not consider his latter end. 
Conscience, his most faithful friend, he evades, 
and tries to silence. Can it be said that this 
man is manly ? Does such an one answer the 
end of his being and his high endowments ? 

Miserable wanderer ! His case is one calling 
for pity as well as blame. Like a lost sheep, 
Jie errs in all liis solitary struggles for deliver- 
ance. The beast in the miry clay plunges 
deeper in difficulty and torture with every im- 
petuous and spasmodic effort at recovery. The 
sheep, seeking the fold, runs, and halts, and 
bleats, and changes its course at every fresh 
endeavour to get right, until the desert fast- 
nesses, high projecting rocks, and thickening 
forests, cast a gloom over the scene like the 
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shadow of death.. One hope only remains. 
" The good shepherd goeth aiBter that which is 
lost." 

George Whitefield had a brother, who, from 
being a noted professor of religion, came, by one 
sad decline after another, to a condition of un- 
relievable despondency. He thought, and was 
sure, that already his sentence of exclusion 
from God was passed, — ^that his day of visita- 
tion had gone by. That " elect lady," the 
Countess of Huntingdon, knowing the circum- 
stances, tried to create within him one emotion 
of confidence in the God of all grace. 

' Mr. Whitfield, the mercy of God is infi- 
nite.' 

^ I know it, my dear madam, I know it. 
But there is no mercy for me; / am a lost 
man ! ' 

' Oh ! I am glad to hear that, Mr. White- 
field, right glad to hear it.' 

^ What ! my lady, glad to hear that I am a 
lost man?' 

^ Yes ; truly glad ; ^^ for the Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which is lost.'* ' 

Mr. Whitefield looked at her, and remained 
for a moment speechless. She had spoken ^ a 
word in season.' It was good. The balm 
suited the wound. There was an uttermost 
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salvation for an uttermost sinner. None were 
beyond the compassion of tkat Saviour's heart, 
or the power of his hand. And to feel that we 
are lost, quite lost, without divine succour, is 
the best preparation for forthcoming mercy. 
After such a proclamation of the design of the 
Saviour's mission, it must be wrong to despair. 

The momentary silence was broken by an 
ejaculatory prayer. 

^ Glory be to God for that word ! O what 
power I feel attending it. ^^ The Son of Man 
is come to save that which is lost** Then 
there is a ray of hope for me.' 

The conversation did not proceed much 
further. Mr. Whitefield held in his hand a 
cup of tea, which was observed to shake. His 
hand trembled. He was faint, and was led out 
of doors for the benefit of the air. He revived, 
and was conducted back. But his hour had 
come. He did not long survive. The lost 
sinner walked through the valley of the shadow 
of death with this one ray to cheer, this one 
staff to comfort him. 

' Yes ! the Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which is lost ! ' 

* Few, if any, come to Jesus, 
Till reduced to self-despair ! ' 
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But " him that cometh I will in no wise cast 
out." 

There is a condition of loss which admits 
of no ray of hope. Hell is a world of dark- 
ness. Once passed the boundary line of the 
life that now is, no accents of mercy will greet 
our ears. All then is ^* blackness of darkness 
and despair for ever." 

* Some wander lonely in the desert flames : 
And some in fell encounter fiercely meet 
With curses loud ! 

And there are groans that never end, and sighs 
That always sigh, and tears that ever weep, 
And ever fall, but not in Mercy's sight. 
And to their everlasting anguish still 
The thunders from above responding speak 
These words : — 

" Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not ;*' 
" Ye knew your refuge, but my grace refused." 
And back again recoils a deeper groan. 
A deeper groan ! Oh, what a groan was that ! ' 

One winter's evening, at the close of the 
business of the day, a company of young men 
and youths repaired to the vestry of the place 
of worship which they were wont to attend, to 
meet their pastor, for the reading of the Word 
of God. They sang two verses, and weary as 
they were, their strength was renewed. The 
minister, in deep fervent cries, implored the 
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Spirit of God to rest upon the youthful com- 
pany — to open their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures — ^to convert 
any that were still wanderers, and bring them 
to the fold of Christ — to raise up from that 
class, men of God, who should teach and preach 
the glorious Gospel. 

Prayer being over, all read in turn a verse of 
the 16th of Luke. Many questions were then 
asked; first, by the pastor, to ascertain the 
knowledge of the young men; next, by the 
young men, to elicit further information from 
the pastor. And the hour from eight to nine 
o'clock was gone — ^gone too quickly ; for they 
said, " Master, it is good for us to be here." 

But before they separated, the minister re- 
lated the following account. It was to illus- 
trate a portion of the chapter — " he was lost, 
and is found." 

^ A few winters ago there was an unusually 
heavy snow-storm. In a thoroughly country 
place where the snow had fallen very thickly, 
a poor man, who was on his way to his cottage, 
found himself getting deeper and deeper into 
the drifted snow. He had got out of the road, 
and was benighted ; the more he strove to re- 
cover the right pathway the more he became 
encompassed with the snow. He was literally 
surrounded with it — ^buried alive — ^lost ! 
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* His wife and family were much concerned 
at his not reaching home as usual. Little could 
be done in the way of inquiry that night ; but 
the next day messengers went in various direc- 
tions seeking some information respecting the 
lost man. The day passed without any success. 
No trace of him could be discovered after he 
left his distant place of labour. 

^A second day dawned. Messengers were 
multiplied. Neighbours tried to console the 
agitated wife, who was now beginning to run 
about like one distracted with the agony of sus- 
pense and apprehension. As this second day 
wore away, a chilly gloom surrounded her soul. 
The countenances of her friends betrayed their 
fears. It now began to be thought that her 
husband was indeed lost. 

' And the third day came, and there were no 
tidings. 

^ It was towards evening, when one of the 
messengers roaming a distance from the poor 
woman's house, and far from the highway, 
pacing his way with difficulty through the thick 
snow, suddenly started. In that bleak solitude, 
any sound, save that of the rushing mighty 
wind, would startle a lonely wanderer. He 
thought he heard a noise. " Was it a voice ?" 

' He Ustened. All was the stillness of a 
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winter scene, where not a leaf is left to rustle 
on the bough. He proceeded. Again he 
started. ^^ Surely it was a voice ! " 

' Still proceeding, more than knee-deep in 
snow, and halting at every step and listening, 
presently he heard what he thought was like a 
moan — a weak moan. His conjecture was 
right. For after another brief interval he 
heard the sound again. Still it was indistinct. 
His heart fluttered with hope and anxiety. 

^ It was a moan ; the feeble, despairing cry 
of a fellow-creature ; a man, a lost man ! For 
now the sounds were articulate. The anxious 
messenger leaned forward and heard these 
words — ^faint — despairing — deathy — 

' " Oh ! I'm lost ; I'm lost ! I'm lost ! " 

^ It was the missing man, now well-nigh ex- 
hausted with weakness and paralysed. Not a 
moment was to be lost — ^not a moment was lost. 
First, the dying creature was roused by hear- 
ing an assurance that " he was lost," but now 
was " found." Others were summoned to his 
assistance ; a pathway was dug. He was 
reached, reached barely in time to protect the 
languishing spark from extinction. He was 
saved, and that was all. And as soon as practi- 
cable was borne, weak and wan, but alive, to 
his anxious wife and weeping family, who 
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'^ were not a little comforted." He that was 
dead was alive again: he that was lost was 
found.' 

The pastor looked intently at the young men, 
who had listened with breathless interest to this 
touching narrative, and then said, 

^ My dear young friends ! To be lost is an 
awful thing ! For a soul to be lost ! For your 
soul to be lost. This poor wretch, though lost, 
was found. Now is our accepted day : now is 
our day of salvation. But from hell there is 
no redemption ! Once lost — lost for ever ! ' 
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Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 

but in vain. 

Psalm cxxyii. 



Next to the inquiry, ^^ axe there few that be 
saved?" came the question, ^ How did it hap- 
pen ? ' The first inquiry has received a mourn- 
ful reply ; the second, no one has been able to 
answer. 

In consequence of the ^ heated bearings' 
being the only thing known to be wrong, the 
Amazon having been delayed more than once 
to correct this evil, and the remarks which Mr. 
Neilson had made about a fire breaking out, 
when nothing ailed the vessel except the heated 
state of the ^ bearings,' the impression was that 
the catastrophe had its origin in the jfriction of 
the machinery. But the timbers of the ship 
were between three and four feet distant from 
the engine bearings. All new engine bearings 
are liable for a time to become overheated, and 
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the method of cooling adopted on board the 
Amazon was the usual one. 

Some slight difference of opinion exists as to 
the exact site of the first glare ; but all agree 
in stating that it was a part near the storeroom. 
This room contained many inflammable articles, 
as tallow, oil, and turpentine ; and presuming 
the storekeeper to have left all safe when he 
last entered for a supply of oil and tallow for 
the night, there is a possibility of spontaneous 
combustion having originated the calamity. 

A store took fire in Newfoundland, the origin 
of which was involved in so much obscurity, 
that although the fire was soon suppressed, and 
the storekeeper had been a faithful servant for 
many years, he was now suspected of careless- 
ness, and was about to be discharged. His re- 
port was, that all was safe when he left ; but 
that before he left the store he wiped up a 
little oil, that had escaped from a cask, with 
some tow, which, having used, he threw aside. 

It occurred to Mr. Cochrane, who then held 
the government of Newfoundland, that certain 
oils placed in a certain temperature with tow or 
oakum would ignite. Referring to some che- 
mical books, he found such was the case. He 
sent for the proprietor of the store, and re- 
quested him to let his storekeeper repeat what 
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he said he had done on leaving the store, wiping 
up the oil and throwing the tow in the same 
place as before, then locking the store and 
leaving his employer to watch the result. Mr. 
Brooking did so. He looked in from time to 
time at the window, until he saw a small thread 
of smoke, which gradually increased until it 
burst into a flame. This only took about three 
hours. 

Now, all bear testimony to the extreme heat 
of that part of the Amazon where the storeroom 
was situated ; and unless any inflammable sub- 
stance made its way through and caught fixe 
from a hot coal, or something of that kind, 
below, the instance of spontaneous combustion 
we have cited is probably the best light that 
can be thrown on this mystery. The conjec- 
jecture is greatly countenanced by Atwood's 
evidence. He was the fireman on duty. 

^ The tallow in the storeroom was in tanks, 
and above it soft soap and oU. The oil tanks 
had been leaking, for a rake there which he 
had been using was so greasy that he had to 
wipe it. He saw the tanks dripping ; the oil 
had got upon the boards, though it was but 
little. He saw it on the top of the boiler from 
the storeroom door.' 

Here are all the ingredients — spilt oil, spun- 
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yam, and heated temperature — ^which combined 
to originate the fire in the store at Newfound- 
land. The leaking of the tanks was denied by 
another party ; but if the oil was spilled in con- 
siderable quantities, the danger was the same. 

Mr. W. Angus thinks the fire originated 
below the store-room, and that it arose from an 
interstice in the vessel between the boiler and 
the fore bulk-head, in which the painters and 
other mechanics had dropped shavings, chips, 
paint, and other rubbish. In this case similar 
materials were most likely in contact, and spon- 
taneous ignition would explain the disaster. 
The storekeeper allows that he went into the 
storeroom about a quarter before twelve on the 
night of the fire to draw oil, but declares the 
fire to have originated below the storeroom. 
Thus the firemen say it originated in the store- 
room, and the store-room people trace it to the 
boiler and furnace department. 

The origin of the fire being ascertained, its 
spread is not difficult to account for. The ship 
had been put to sea in haste. The painters had 
been at work to the last moment ; and in cleans- 
ing the grease from the wood- work preparatory 
to painting, had used a large quantity of turps. 
The Amazon was a wooden ship, her decks 
and upper works were constructed of Dantzic 

Q 
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pine, than which no wood is better for burning. 
Moreover it was new, and therefore contained 
more resin, which the heat of the furnaces and 
boilers would evolve in most inflammable gas. 
But this wood is both cheap and light — oak, old 
English oak, is heavier and dearer, and harder 
to work upon, and so in these days of economy 
and speed ^ goes to the wall' — and, being very 
Ught and not very dear, fire, or no fire, the ships 
must be built of Dantzic pine ! Whether the 
upper portion of steamers should be built of * soft 
timber' at all is questionable, but certainly a 
harder and less inflammable wood should be 
used in the vicinity of engine furnaces. 

Moreover, a Mr. W. Burnett, a man of known 
science, has called attention to the fact, that by 
the use of a solution of zinc, timbers may be 
preserved from dry-rot and premature decay, 
and become abnost proof against flame. 

It is also to be deplored, that the feed engine 
for supplying water is placed so near to the fur- 
naces where fire is most likely to originate, and 
that neither the water or the steam can be con- 
trolled from the deck. There is also a plan for 
extinguishing fires in steam ships by means of 
steam from the boilers invented by a Mr. W. 
Riddle — ^for which he received a prize medal at 
the Great Exhibition — ^beneath the influence of 
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which no fire cotild Kve long — ^so great is the 
torrent of steam that may be projected into 
any part of a ship. But the improbabiKty of 
fire, and the additional expense of £200, ap- 
pear to have deterred the Directors of the 
Mail Company from introducing this apparatus 
on board the Amazon. We must however bear 
our testimony to the generous endeavours of 
both the Royal Mail, and Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Ship Companies, to render their 
vessels as safe and as agreeable as modem ap- 
pliances will enable them. And as they are 
both becoming their own insurers, they have 
every motive which even selfishness can suggest 
to make their vessels as safe as possible. The 
wreck of the Amazon inflicts a loss on the Mail 
Company of £100,000. 

Another means of extinguishing fire is 
afforded by Phillips' Fire Annihilator, which 
Lord Gage says could have been supplied to 
the Amazon for £20. 

That so many lives were lost is clearly trace- 
able in great part to the difficulty of getting 
the life-boats clear of the cranes, to the impos- 
sibility of checking the speed of the ship, and 
the impetuosity of the affrighted passengers. 

But after all, there remains for those who be- 
lieve in One Almighty Ruling Being, the recog- 

q2 
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nition of the creature's dependance upon His 
care. " Except the Lord build the house, theix 
labour is in vain that build it." This is one 
lesson proffered by this event to our merchants 
and trading classes ; nay — in some way or 
other — ^to us all. 

We are glad and grateful that we live ia 
such an age — an age of so much ingenuity and 
benevolence, as well as of enterprise and gold- 
digging. We are thankful for our modem as- 
sociations for insuring property and life; for 
our precautionary measures against danger and 
death ; for sanatory commissioners and life- 
boats. But all these have their moral dangers* 
In the midst of them we " forget God," if, in- 
deed, we do not defy Him. They nurture 
scepticism, prayerlessness, and self-sufficiency. 
They tend to screen out the God " in whose 
hands our breath is, and the soul of every 
living thing." 

Take the case before us. There were life- 
boats and life-belts enough to have saved the 
lives of all on board. So complete did the 
whole apparatus and equipment appear, so safe 
the vessel, so secure the passengers, so provided 
against every possible contingency, that any 
gentleman at Lloyd's would readily have taken 
the risks at a moderate premium. 
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Some say, there was one thing wanted — a 
fire annihilator ; there was the defect. Perhaps 
so. These events call attention to such inven- 
tions. 

But be ye sure of this, when God's angel of 
death is commissioned to do his fatal work, 
there will always be some door left open for 
him to enter, or he will break it open. There 
will always be on review some " if." So said 
Martha — " Lord if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died." Invent and provide as 
we may, there will ever be a sufficient inter- 
stice for the finger of God. The life-boat is on 
the wrong side of the devouring flame; the 
mail-boat swamps ; the cutter hangs by her 
fore-tackle ; a swell unhooks the descending 
life-boat from one of her crane hangings ; the 
fire-hose is cracked ; the pumps will not draw 
water. Be the engines what they may — the 
signal lights, the side cuttings — still, the brain 
and the nerves, the memory, the foresight, the 
energy of men are, in the hands of the Lord. 
Calculate to a nicety, — ^weigh your poxmd of 
flesh, — ^* ye have a watch ; go your way ; make 
it as sure as ye can." Still, our " times " are in 
God's hands. There is no quenching the flre 
which God kindles, — no opening the door 
which He shuts. " Except the Lord keep 
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the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. It 
is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up late^ 
to eat the bread of sorrows, for so he giveth his 
beloved sleep." — Psalm cxxvii. 2. 

The Psalmist has here before his eyes those 
who strive and toil without God. Hence he 
renders only one side prominent He would 
have spoken quite otherwise if he had had in 
his eye such as, in false confidence on God, ia- 
dolently place their hands in their bosoms. 
To work, and to work hard ; to watch, and 
to watch diligently, are of divine ordination : 
*' Seest thou a man diligent in his business^ 
he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men." 

That which is condemned is the pernicious 
error, quite destructive of prayer, of supposing 
that we can command success without the Di- 
vine benediction. On the man who labours, 
and rests, and prays, — ^who " fulfils the order 
of his course," and looks up for the smile of his 
Father, — on him the blessing often falls, silently 
as " the dew which waiteth not for men," which 
falls in the night. He gives his blessing to his 
beloved while they sleep. 

There was no want of vigilance on board the 
Amazon. Every man was at his post. The 
night watch was set. Vincent was not asleep. 
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nor was the engineer. As England expects, 
every man was doing his duty. Nevertheless, 
the fire broke out, — ^the vessel was destroyed. 
Oh I ye merchants and mariners ! " The Lord 
reigneth." " Be ye not mockers, lest your 
bands be made strong." 

Nor let it be forgotten that we belong to a 
dispensation of laws and penalties in the world 
of matter as well as in the world of mind. 
'* The Lord is our judge : the Lord is our law- 
giver : the Lord is our king." We recognise 
law in revelation, and forget law in nature: 
though there are those who despise laws only 
when they relate to their higher being, consci- 
ence and spirit. The various forces of nature, 
the laws of gravitation and projectile power, 
and all the various laws in mechanics and che- 
mistry are an expression of the wisdom and 
will of God. The apple will fall. Fire will 
bum. Water will drown. Steam will seek dif- 
fusion. And there are laws of rest as well as 
of motion. The mechanism of a chariot may 
be perfect, yet it must not be overdriven. 

All is conjecture as to the cause of this cala- 
mity, but the probabilities are, that in some way 
or other the destruction of the Amazon pro- 
ceeded from the violation of the law of rest. 
Another hecatome of victims has been sacra- 
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ficed at the shrine of speed. This is " the god 
that has newly sprung up" and all men do it 
homage. We prefer speed to safety. Com- 
petition hastens men to premature enterprises. 
There is a rage to be first. Machinery is put 
to its stretch. Vessels are used too soon. 
Captains will graze the rock to save a few mi- 
nutes in the voyage. 

How frequently the furnaces of steam vessels 
are overcharged with coal, particularly just 
before the stokers change for the night, in order 
to keep up a high pressure of steam power ? In 
consequence, the funnels are sometimes red-hot; 
and such heat, when near new timber, must 
draw out its resinous properties, and create an 
igneous vapour, which, if it catch, cannot but 
be attended with sudden and fearful mischief. 

Then, in the haste with which vessels are 
dispatched, there is not suflGlcient care as to the 
nature and stowage of their cargo. What if 
tallow or oil, or any substances of a like nature, 
are placed within the influence of overheated 
furnaces and red-hot funnels, and gratings com- 
municating with any fire ? The probabilities 
of mischief are manifest, and the cause is ap- 
parent. Haste makes waste. 

But speed is a god that must be worshipped, 
although, like the ancient Moloch, with living 
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and human victims. And what then ? If we 
will pass through the fire, we must be burned. 
If we will rush headlong, we must not wonder 
if we break out necks. No laws can be broken 
with impunity, whether natural or revealed. 
If we commit the trespass, we must pay the pe- 
nalty. " The way of transgressors is hard." 

As the occurrence of sin presented an occa- 
sion for the display of Divine mercy — an aspect 
of Infinite goodness, which else had never been 
perceived, for mercy is a word to be found 
only in the vocabulary of sinners, — so the oc- 
currence of human misery presents an occa- 
sion for the display of human pity. We live 
in a world of discipline. God, by such events 
as the loss of the Amazon, is calling upon us 
to " show mercy." It is part of our education 
to learn to " weep with those that weep." It 
is good to have our sympathy awakened ; to 
have the fountains of our compassion unsealed ; 
to have our eyes called off from our little 
selves ; to see how petty are the troubles under 
which we writhe, when measured by such a 
standard as this midnight wreck, this ^' sudden 
destruction." And how much nobler a thing 
it is to shed one tear over another's woes, than 
a flood over our own ! 

Such sympathy was awakened by this fearful 
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event. Instantly a subscription list was opened, 
headed by her most gracious Majesty and Prince 
Albert, with the magnificent sum of £150. 
The country was aroused. It was thought ten 
thousand pounds would meet the real wants of 
the bereaved mourners — ^nearly 60 widows and 
150 orphans. The money poured in. The rich 
cast in much, — the poor threw in their mites. 
The object was attained; the sum required 
was exceeded: the contributions amoimted to 
£12,000 ! This is as it should be. " We are 
members one of another." 

It is with deep joy we note this generous 
conduct. « If a man see his brother in need 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him ; how dwelleth the love of God in him ?" 
At the same time, many who will be forced to 
accept this charity are put into a false position 
by so doing. Where by a due foresight want 
may be averted, the acceptance of charity is a 
degradation. By a small sacrifice, the families 
now dependant on the generosity of others 
might have been sufficiently provided for. The 
* Accidental Death Insurance Company' has 
been formed to meet just such calamitous 
cases. By a premium of one guinea, the sum 
of one hundred pounds is payable on the death 
of the traveller or voyager. Ten guineas se- 
cures a thousand pounds. 
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It is no unchristian or unbelieving act to 
bring such a matter before the public eye. 
'' If any provide not for his own, especiaUy for 
those of his own house, he denies the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel." 

Some weeks elapsed before all hope was 
given up that other boats might have been 
picked up by outward-bound vessels. The last 
ray has now set in darkness. We know who 
are saved — ^^ whose names are in the Book of 
Life." We know who are lost, — ^many, as we 
trust, lost to us only ; their spirits have reached 
a peaceful haven. Would that we could che- 
rish such hopes of all. 

Warburton's grave is at the bottom of the sea. 
His purposes are broken off. We rejoice to 
learn that he had made ample provision for his 
mourning widow and child, having insured his 
life for ten thousand pounds. We have seen 
how almost prophetic were many of his words. 
Others are rich in instruction and comfort, point- 
ing us, as they do, to the discipline of the pre- 
sent state, and the reality and rewards of the 
life to come. 

* Happy days, in which I wandered by my 
Zillah's side, brightened with the glorious dawn 
of youth and love and hope, and listening with 
smiling incredulity to her grave warnings, that 
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this was a world of trial, not of indulgence or 
reward. One evening, as we wandered by the 
sea shore, I said to her,»If storms shoidd close 
over the summer of our life they will but en- 
noble and dignify our career.' 

He appears to have been strongly impressed 
by the pagan aphorism, fulfilled, as he has said, 
in the fate of Greece, that ^ Whom the gods 
love die young.' His own words are ^ Our life 
is but a portion of our immortality which is 
covered over with the veil of our mortality. 
The best and brightest amongst us are those 
whose veils are most diaphanous.' 

And again, ^ The sea in all its solemnity was 
spread around. Above, the sky was flooded with 
angelic light, like a visible heaven arching over 
this poor harassed world, — a final and a blessed 
asylum for those who have finished their life's 
long task.' 

Honour to the memory of the dauntless 
officers whose lives were sacrificed to their dis- 
interested zeal.' They deserve a monument! 
The captain is universally deplored, not only 
as an irreproachable and brave officer, but, as 
we are informed, as a sincere Christian. He 
carried with him a pocket volume of devo- 
tional exercises, and knew where to look in his 
last moments — even to the sole-sufficient and 
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all-sufficient sacrifice and mediation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

On the 19th of January a portion of the 
burned ship was washed on shore near Fal- 
mouth, at Swanpool beach, near Pendennis 
Castle. It was a piece of planking of pitch- 
pine, about 16 feet long by 4 feet wide, very 
much charred on one edge. Attached to it 
was a string of a lady's night cap, about 
fifteen inches long. It was found within half 
a mile of the house where the gallant captain 
was born. 

About the same time a vessel arrived at 
Nicholson's Wharf, London Bridge, having on 
board several fragments of the wreck which 
had been picked up at the mouth of the channel. 
Among the rest were three of the settees, or 
backed forms, which had stood on the Amazon's 
deck. Two of them had been lashed together 
to aid in the construction of a raft. Mr. Glennie 
repaired to the ship to examine them, and im- 
mediately recognized them as a portion of the 
materials which he had assisted in collecting 
just before he left 

THE BURNING SHIP. 
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Translation of a Lbtter from the Captain of the 
Barque which was seen to pcus near the Amazon. 

*' Constantinople, Feb. 28th. — A statement haying reached 
this port to the effect that a barque had been close to the 
ill-fated steam-ship Amazon without having shown any 
disposition to afford the sufferers any assistance, I am in- 
duced to correct the statement as follows : On our voyage 
from Newcastle to this port we became aware, about one 
o'clock on the night of the 4th of January, of a great fire, 
which we soon made up our minds must arise from a ship 
in flames. At that time we were sailing on a wind under 
double-reefed topsails, mainsail and jib, but we immedi- 
ately put on more sail and worked up to windward, until at 
three o'clock in the morning we had got so close to the 
wreck that flakes of fire fell on our deck. We sailed round 
the vessel, which was then a frightful mass of flame, with- 
out being able to discover any trace of boats or human 
beings, and although a strict look-out was kept with this 
view, both on deck and from the tops, all our efforts were 
fruitless. After this we kept by the wreck at a little dis- 
tance till the day broke, but at seven o'clock a.h. an explo- 
sion took place, after which nothing more was to be seen. 
We therefore pursued our voyage. This took place in lati- 
tude 48° 43' N., longitude 6° 63' Greenwich. B. Schlitter. 
Barque Deodata, of Drammen, Norway.' 
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Medway. 

Severn. 

Ditto. 

Avon. 

Trent. 

Dee. 

Mary Ann, Shoreham. 

Avon. 

First Ship. 

Severn. 

First Ship. 
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Cornwall 

Gosport 

Hogan 

Kingston, Jamaica 

Paignton 

County Donegal 

Southampton 

Middlesex 

Southampton ... 

Falmouth 

East Indies 
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Captain 

Chief Officer 

Second Officer 

Third Officer 

Fourth Officer 

Surgeon 

Dispensary Boy 

Purser 

Assistant-Purser 
Midshipman 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Officers' Servant 
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Symons, William 

Roberts, Henry 

Treweeke, Charles H. 
Lewis, John ... ... 

Goodridge, George H. 
Fullerton, James W. 

Harris, Richard 

Strutt, Matthew Henry 
Shapcott, Thomas W. 
Vincent, William, jun. 
Stainfortb, Francis ... 

Stuart, William K 

Forse, John 
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Eclipse. 

Clyde. 

Great Western. 

Medway. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Trident. 

Soho. 

First Ship. 

Tevlot. 

Great Western. 

Medway. 

Wonder. 

Medway. 
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Mile End 

Southampton 

Fort William 

London ... ... ... 

Ban' ... ... ... ... 

Kingsend 

Shirley 

Southampton 

Chatham 

Hopton 

Ramsgate 

Bethnal Green 

France ... ... ... ... 

• 

Hursley 

Southampton 

Thatcham 

Middlesex 

Southampton 
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Ship's Cook 

Engineers' Servant 

Lamp Trimmer 

Head Steward 

Stewardess 

Head Waiter 

vvaiter ... ... ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bed-room Steward 
Fore Bed-room Steward 

Saloon Cook 

French Cook 

Second Cook and Scullion 
uaKer ... ... ... 

Butcher and Stockkeeper 

Storekeeper 

Boots ... *t. 1.. 
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Holah, G 

Norris, William 

M'Innes, Angus 

Williamson, James 

Scott, Elizabeth 

Gould, Michael 

Adams, William 

Bance, John 

Lambert, William G. 

Blake, John 

Philpot, Thomas 

Daniel, Robert 

Delray, Thfiophile 

MUIs, Charles 

Kerby, Joseph 

Stroud, James E 

Falkner, Frederick 

Watson, John 



PASSENGERS AND CREW SAVED. 



F1B8T Pabtt. — Saved in the dinffy and Green's life-boat. 
Picked up on Sunday, twelve o'clock, January 3rd, by 
* The Marsden,' of London, Captain Evans, a brig from 
Cardiff, with railway iron for North Carolina. Lat. 
48** 5' N. ; Long. 6° 30' W. Landed at Plymouth on 
Tuesday morning, January 5th. 

PA88BNOBBS. 
Mr. B. Neilson. 
Mr. T. Sisely. 
Mr. John Hawke, Second-class Passenger. 

C&JfW. 

Mr. W. Vincent, jun Midshipman. 

Mr. J. Williamson Chief Steward. 

Mr. J. Dunniford Quartermaster. 

W. Foster Able Seaman. 

W. Dumner do. 

T. Carney do. 

J. Maylin do. 

J. Mowatt do. 

W. Stears do. 

J. n. Passmore do. 

H. D. Williams do. 

W. Stevenson do. 

J. Neriok do. 

W. Nutbum Fireman. 

J. White do. 

J. Shearing do. 

C. Thorn do. 

G. King Coal Trimmer. 

Making in all ttoetittf'three persons. 



^8 PASSENGERS AND CREW SATED. 

T0TAX8. 

The First Party, landed at Plymouth 21 

Second Party, landed at Brest ^ 25 

Third Party, landed at Plymouth 13 



Total saved 59 



On Board, passengers 50 

Admiralty agent and servant 2 

The entire ship establishment Ill 



Total 163 

Saved 59 



Missing 104 
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Fcap. 8to. Ms. 1«. 6if. ; by post 2«. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON, THE PATRIOT OR THE CON- 
SPIRATOR? Including a Biography and a History of the Coup d'Etat, 
the Results and Prospects estimated, ivith Reflections on the probable 
Chances of War« By Tbumak Slatxr, Esq. 

Demy 8to. cloth, 6«. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE: An Argument for In- 
spiration. In Ten Lectures. By William Lxask. 

Crown 8vo.J{s. 

A SEQUEL TO THE FEMALE JESUIT : containing her 
previous History and recent Discovery. By the AuUior of " The Female 
Jesuit." 

Fourth thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 7s. Bd. 

THE FEMALE JESUIT ; or, the Spy in the FamUy . A True 

Narrative of recent Intrigues in a Protestant Household. 

" FoHCMed of sterling merit and entrancing intereit. It Tividly narratei an 
episodal story of real life steeped in the richest hues of romance."— Wbslktas 
Betibw. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 5$. 

THE CHURCH OF ROME: Her Moral Theology, Scrip- 
tural Instruction, and Canon Law. A Report on ** The Books and Do- 
cuments on the Papacy " deposited in the University Library, Cambridge ; 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; and the Library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, A.D. 1840. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

THE PERVERTER IN HIGH LIFE. A True Narrative 
of Jesuit Duplicity. 
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Fcap. 8to. 2«. 6d. 

ORACLES INTERPRETED ; or, Scripture Difficulties Ex- 
plained. By Dr. Hewlett, Author of " Thoughts upon Thought," &c. 

Fourth thousand, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 
THOUGHTS UPON THOUGHT. By Rev. Dr. Hewlett. 

" A ralaablepreient for any young perion who would read it with the attention 
it deserres."— WATCHXAV. 

Medium 18mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

WOMAN'S TRIALS ; or, Tales and Sketches from the Life 
around us. By T. S. Aethue. 

Medium ISmo. cloth, U. 6d. 

MARRIED LIFE ; its Shadows and Sunshine. By the same 
Author. 

Demy ISmo. cloth, 3*. 6d, 

THE LAMPS OP THE TEMPLE : Shadows from the Lights 
of the Modem Pulpit. 

Contents : — ^The Pulpit and the Age — Rev. T. Binney— Rev. H. 
Melville — Dr. E. Andrews — Rev. R. W. Hamilton— Rev. J. Panons — 
Rev. A. J. Morris — Rev. Dr. R. Newton — Dr. Beaumont— The Welsh 
Pnlpit^Rev. B. Parsons— Dr. Cunnning— Rev. J. Pulsfotd— 6. Daw- 
son — Concluding Summary. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 

POPERY Calmly, Closely, and Comprehensively Considered, 
as to its Claims, its Character, its Causes, and its Cure ; with interesting 
and authentic Documents not generally known. By Rev. R. Weavse, 
Author of " A Complete View of Poseyism," &c. 

Second edition, enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

POPERY: ITS CHARACTER AND ITS CRIMES. By 

Willi AH Elve Tatlee. With 14 Illustrations. 

" Librariei are compreaied into the volume, and it will be a text boolc for Those 
who take a part in the warfare that will have to be waged with Popery open and 
concealed."— Oxronn Protkbtavt Mao. 
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Demy 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

THE JESUITS : their Rise and Progress, Doctrines, and Mo- 
rality ; with numerous Extracts from their own Writers. By T. H. 
UsBOBHJB, Esq., Author of *' A New Guide to the Levant, ftc." 

Second edition, post 8to. gilt, 6s. 

TALES OF THE BRAGANZA; or. Reminiscences of a 
Voyage, By the Author of ' The Magician Priest of Avignon,' &c. &c. 

Two vols, small 8vo. I0«. 

THE MAGICOAN PRIEST OF AVIGNON ; or, Popery in 

the Thirteenth Century. A History of the Life and Times of Louis the 

Eighth. By the same Author. 

** The work Is of tbe Ugliest elaai of hifltoiical romance."— Haxvshiu Ad- 
▼BKiXBaa.. 

12mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

A GALLERY OF EMINENT AND POPULAR MEN. 
By EowA&D Barkass. Contents: — The Dean of Ripon, Spencer T. 
Hall, James Silk Buckingham, The Earl of Carlisle, Jabez Inwards, 
E. Burritt, E. P. Hood, Judge Marshall, E. Grubb, J. W. Ord, J. Teare, 
Father Mathew, J. B. Thomson, B. G. Mason. 

Super-royal 32mo. gilt, 2«. 

GEMS FROM MATTHEW HENRY. Arranged under the 
following heads : — The Bible, Charity, Contentment, &c. 

" As a ■uggeitive book for closet use, or as a trsTelling firtend, this Utile 
▼oliune will be Invaluable."— Chjustiam Tihss. 

Second thousand, cloth gilt, 2«. ; paper gilt, U. 

VOICES FROM THE GARDEN: or, the Christian Lan- 
guage of Flowers. By the same Author. 

*' We never read a poetical work, of the same size, richer in sentiment, more 
flraught with solid thinking, or better adapted to convey sound instruction to the 
heart."— Mbthooist Nsw Covvxxiojt Maoaoins. 

Second thousand, 18mo. 1«. 6d. ; crimson gilt, 2s. 

IMPORTANT TRUTHS IN SIMPLE VERSE. By the 
same Author. 

"Some of the compositions are, in our judgment, worthy to rank amoiiK tlic 
best that ever proceeded ftrom tbe pen of either of those Uiyenious and useful 
writers, Dr. Watts or Jane Taylor."— Baptist Ma&aximx. 
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author's cokplbtk 8DiTToir.~-Feap. 8to. 4«. M, 

THE AUTHORITY OF GOD ; or, the Trae Barrier against 
Romish and Infidel Aggression : being Four Addresses by the Rev. J. 
H. Mbbls D'Aubiovb, D.D. With an Introduction written exclu- 
sively for this edition ; which embraces also a Sketch of the late Pro- 
fessor Neander. 

" All hli four diieonrMa ar« able piodnctions, wortby of hb high repntKUon.'* 

— AOTX&TISBB. 

DOMESTIC WORSHIP. By the same Author. 18mo.gat,6rf. 

Crown 8to. doth gilt, 8«. 6d. 
BIBLE GLEANINGS. By Miss Bassett. 

Thirty-seventh thousand, with Five Illustrations, crimson gilt, Sr. 

THE PEARL OF DAYS ; or, the Advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the Working Classes. By A Laboubbb's Dauohtbb. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 16th thousand. 6(f. 
WELSH, 1«. 6d. FRENCH, U. M, 

Third thousand, royal 18mo. 2«. 

REAL RELIGION : or, the Practical Application of Holy 
Scripture to the Daily Walk of Life. By the Authoress of " Thb Pba&l 

OF DATS." 

Post 8vo. crimson gilt, with Portrait, 8«. 

FEMALE EDUCATION : its Importance, Design, and Na- 
ture considered. By the Authoress of " Thb Pbabl of Dats." 

" This is, In mainr reipeets, the heit book of the author of ' The Pearl of Days.' 
Every one may read tills little work with pleasure, and fev will find it unable to 
profit them."— NoHCOHFOUCxsx. 

BTANOBLICAI. ALLZAKCB. — IKFIDBLITT PBXZB XS8AT8. 

Royal 18mo. cloth, 3«. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH, and THE CREED OF 

DESPAIR. By C. Skith, Printer, and M. Spxabs, Ironfounder. With 

Preface by Rev. J. Jobdav, B.A., Enstone. 

** The essays included In this volume are of hirh Interest, as Ulustratlng one of 
the most remarkable features of the remarkalue era in which we live. Each 
bears the lineaments of hard^ thought, close induction, and firm conviction. * * 
These essays, we again say, are an honour to the writers, and to the writers' 
claaa."— MoBVnio Advbktisbk. 
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Demy S2mo. gflt, U. 6d. 

THE BIBLE THE GREAT EXHIBITION for aU Nations. 
By the Rev. A. Flxtchx]i« D.D. 

Fcap. 8to. gilt, is. M. 
ADDRESSES TO THE YOUNG. By the same Author. 

** We do not know of anr termi tliat can adequately ezprees the value of these 
Addreaaes."— Briiuh Uothsju' Maoazixb. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 12». 

EASTERN MONACHISM : an Account of the Origin, Laws, 
Diacipline, Writlngt, Rites, and Ceremonies, of the Order of Mendicants 
founded by 66tama Budha. By the Rev. R. Sfxvcs Habdy. 
" The Yolame deaerres a European circulation."— CiiazsTZAV Tixbb. 

Second thousand, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

A MISSION TO THE MYSORE ; with Scenes and Facts 

illuBtratiye of India, its People, and its Religion. By Rev. W. Abthur. 

** Macaulay himielf never wrote a chapter more worthy of a Christian states- 
man's perusju, than is the seventh chapter of this volume. "—Bbhtlby's Mih- 

CBLLAKY. 

Demy Svo., with Map and S3 Views, I0«. 

THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONS Ifi JA- 
MAICA AND HONDURAS DELINEATED : containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Principal Stations, together with a consecutive account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Work of God in each. By Rev. P. Samuel. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 7$. 6d. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE WESLEYAN MISSION TO 
JAMAICA, with occasional Remarks on the State of Society in that 
Colony. By the Rev. P. Ditkcan. 



' ' A tale which opens before us the progress of one of the most notable triumphs 
■ of God." " 



of the work of God."— CKTzariAir MxacBLLAVT. 



Fcap. Svo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF MISSIONARY LIFE : with Sug- 
gestions to Churches and Missionaries. By Rev. Geo&gb Bltth, 
Thirty Years a Missionary in Russia and Jamaica. 
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8to. cloth, 6*. 6d. 

RELIGION, THE WEAL OF THE CHURCH AM) THE 
NEED OF THE TIMES. By the Rer. 6. 8nwxu>. 

Post 8to. U. i by pott U. 4d. 

SUDDEN DESTRUCTION; a DISCOURSE, delivered at 
Islington Chapel, Jan. llth, 1852, on the Loss of " The Amazon/' with 
a Description of the Vessel, and her Terrible Destruction on the Mom^ 
ing of the First Sunday of the New Year. By the Rev. B. S. Hollib. 

Three volnmet, crown 8vo. 21«. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Edwabo Ash, M.D. 

*' A TtTj solid and meritorioiupTOdaction. with the rare merit of lajing much 
In the least poacible compau. we decldediT prefer it to the Tolome of Bamea 
on the same Important department of revelation." — Ukxtsd PaxBB. Mao. 

Third thousand, royal 12mo. cloth 6$. 

ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN UNION. By Drs. Chalmbrb, 
Balmer, Cavdlibh, Kikg, Wardlaw, Struthxrs, Stmivotox, and 
Rev. J. A. Jakss. With Preface by Dr. Mxbls D'Aubignx. 

Demy 18mo. gilt, U. 
BIBLE CHARACTERISTICS. By Chaelottb Elizabeth. 

** Eleven beautiful papers. "—Wbslxtav Maoa2XXB. 

Third edition, royal 18mo. S«. 6d. 
THE DESERTER. By the same Author. 

*' It abounds In velghtyientimenta,iii8e directions, and ftithfnl warnings."— 
Wbslbt Banxbs. 

Demy 18mo. cloth gilt, !«.; by post, 1«. Bd. 

SIX MONTHS IN A CONVENT : a Narrative of Facta. 
By RxBxccA Thxrxba Rxxd. With Preface by the Rev. H. H. Bka- 
KISH, A.M. 

*»* 25,000 copies of this work were, on its first appearance, sold in 
a few weeks. 
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Fcap. 8to. with Map, gilt, 5«. 

NINEVEH: ITS BISE AND RUIN. As iUustrated by 
Ancient Scriptures and Modem Discoveries. By Rev. J. Blackbuhw. 

" A work of great merit, and of the deepest intereat."— Chbzstxav Witvxss. 

Third thousand, 18mo. U. 6d. cloth ; paper 1«. 

FIVE YEARS A ROMAN CATHOLIC; with Incidents 
of Foreign Convent Life. By Miss E. Smith. 

Demy 12mo. price 8J. 

MASS MISSIONS TO BIBLE-BLESSED BRITAIN. By 
Captain H. Yoviro. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8«. 

PUSEYISM UNMASKED; or, The Jesuit Abroad. By 
Anti-Vaticak. 

Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION. By Rev. H. H. Beamish. 

Demy ]8mo. 8<. 6d. 

THE GREAT GORHAM CASE: A History in Five Books. 
By the Bev. T. Bivnbt. 

Demy 8vo. S«. 6d. 

THE IMPRISONMENT AND DELIVERANCE OF DR. 
ACHILLI, with some account of his History and Labours. By Sir C. E. 
Bardlet, Bart. 

Crown 16mo. 6(f., gilt la. 

A BRIEF NOTICE OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. ED- 
WARD BICKERSTETH. By the same Author. 

Second thousand, with additions, fcap. 8vo. 2a. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF WESLEYAN METHODISM, 

ascertained by Historical Analysis, and defended by Scripture and 
Reason. By the Rev. J. H. Bxoo. 
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Demy 18mo. cloth, S«. 6d. 

MRS. ADAM GLABKE: her Character and Coirespondence. 
By a Member of the Family. 

Fourth edition, royal 82mo. cloth, 2$. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE GOSPELS, with Map, Tables, 
and Lessens, for Bible and Catechumen Classes. By the Rev. S. Duvn. 

Demy 8to. Is. ; by post \». 2d. 

BRITISH RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ABROAD, AND GE- 
NERAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ALL NATIONS : in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Viscount Fax.kerston. By Jamxb Thousoit, for- 
merly Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society In South America. 

Third edition, 18mo. cloth, 3«. 

INCENSE FOR THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR ; consisting of 
Family, Missionary, Fellowship, and Individual Prayers. By the same. 

Third edition, with additions, ISmo. cloth, 2«. 

INCENSE FOR THE PRIVATE ALTAR; consisting of 
Individual Prayers, in three series of a Week each. By the same. 

** There is a fireatmesa, a radneu, and a peoaUorllsr attaclilng to tbem, not to 
be found in any other like production."--J3AiTisH Baknjir 

Fcap. 8vo. 2$. Bd. ; crimson gilt, S«. 

HELEN ; or, the Infant Prisoner of War. A Narrative. By 
Anwa Mabja. 

** As a present for youth. Its claims are second to none of its class."— Cmua- 
TIAV Tjmbs. 

Fcap. Sto. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

CHAPTERS FOR THE YOUNG. By the Rev. J. T. B arr, 
Authra of " Recollections of a Minister," " Memorials of Mercy," &c. 

Demy 18mo. doth, 2«. 
FACTS AND OPINIONS FOR CHURCHMEN AND 

DISSENTERS. 
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Fcap. 8to. gilt, 3«. 

SKETCHES OF THE CRUSADES* By G. E. Sakoent, 
Author of ** The Bedfordshire Tinker," &c. 

Fcap. evo. cloth, 9«. 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS: containing an Account of 
Socialism, Popery, and Protestantism, in the French Capital, together 
with Brief Sketches of Historical Scenes. By Bev. A. Gokdov, A.M., 
Author of " The Pastor's Gift," &c. 

Demy 12mo. cloth, 5«. { best edition, 6vo. 7«. Od, 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Rev. W. Cookb. Sixth 
thousand. Improved and enlarged. 

Demy 12mo. cloth, 6«. ; best edition, 6vo. 7«. Od, 

THEIOTES ; or, An Argument on the Existence, Perfections, 
and Personal Distinctions of the Deity; intended as an Antidote to 
Atheism, Pantheism, Unitarianism, and Sabellianism. By the same 
Author. 

Crown 8to. U, 

ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE, LAMPETER: its Assailants 
and Defenders. BespectfUlly dedicated to the Bishops of Wales. 

Demy 8to. Is, 6d. 

MORDECAI; or, THE JEW EXALTED. A Dramatic 
Poem, in Five Acts. 

Post Syo. extra cloth gilt, 8«. 6d, 

POEMS AND ESSAYS ; or, a Book for the Times. By 
Dalkocavd. 

Post Syo. gilt, it, 
ADAM : A MYSTERY. In reply to Byron's «* Cain : a 



Mystery." A Poem. By Edward Howabd, M.D. 

« The vivid and expreisive imagery of aome paaaagea vie with the bea 
in the Engliah language."— Mxthooist Nbw covvbxiov Maoaziks. 
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Demy J8mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

OUR LABOURING CLASSES: their Condition Considered, 
with Su^estions for their ImproTement. By Samuel Covlikg. 

Fcftp. 8to. cloth, 5t. 

THE WORKING CLASSES : their Moral, Social, and Intel- 
lectual Condition; with Practical Suggestions for their Improvement. 

By G. SZHKONB. 

One Tol. royal 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO, SAMSON. Arranged by Dr. 
Adak Clakxb, of Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

THE COSSACKS OF THE UKRAINE; containmg Notices 
of Mazeppa, Sava, Zelesniak, Gonta; a Memoir of Princess Tarakanof ; 
Particulars respecting Catherine II. of Russia, and her Favourites. &rc. 
By Count HxKKT Kkasimsxi. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 

SCRIPTURAL VIEWS OF THE SABBATH OF GOD. 
By the Rev. J. Jobdan, B.A., Enstone. 

** One of the best books on the Sabbath qaeation which the controversy has 
produced."— Edxvbu&oh Wxzitbss. 

Sixth thousand, with Memoir, St. 6d. (First Sabbath Prize Essay, £25), 

HEAVEN'S ANTIDOTE TO THE CURSE OF LABOUR. 
By J. A. QuiNTON, Printer, Ipswich. 

Third thousand, with Memoir, St. (Second Prize, £15), 

THE LIGHT OF THE WEEK. By J. Youngbb, Shoe- 
maker, St. Boswell's, Roxburghshire. 

Third thousand, with Memoir, 3«. (Third Prize, £10), 

THE TORCH OF TIME. By D. Farquhar, Mechanic, 
Dundee. ' 
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121110. roan, embossed, jiriee 5«. 
THE BEST EDITION OF MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS. 

PIWOCK'S KXW, IKPaOTBD, AKPLIFIED, AVD ILLUSTRATSD XOITION OF 

MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS. With Twenty seven Maps, and Sixty-four Engravings. 

gg^*Th{8 Edition, besides much other original matter, contains an en- 
tirely new outline of Ancient Geography, History, and Biography 
(extending to 140 pages), written expressly for it by Mr. Pihnock. 

New Editions, 18mo. cloth, 

1. PINNOCK'S GEOGBAPHY MADE EASY, U. M. 

2. PINNOCK'S ASTBONOMY MADE EASY. 1*. 6d. 

S. PINNOCK'S HISTOBY OF ENGLAND MADE EASY, 2s. M. 
4. PINNOCK'S SCBIPTUBE HISTOBY MADE EASY, U 6d. 

Third edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6d, 

A SATIRICAL APOLOGY FOR "DON JUAN." A 
Poem. By the Bev. J. W. Thouas. 

In wrapper, U. ; or 2«. Bd. on tinted paper. 

THE BIBLE : ITS ELEVATING INFLUENCE ON MAN. 
Six large highly-finished Wood Engravings, arranged and engraved 
firom original designs by George Measom. 

Large 8v«. 2t. 6d. ; gilt, 8«. 

DAILY WORSHIP ; a Guide to the Daily Reading of the 
Scriptures in their Proper Order, designed to promote Personal and Fa- 
mily Beligion. By the Bev. B. S. Hollis. A Chronological and 
Scripture Calendar, printed in Colours on Twenty-five Tablets. 

18mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. ; 48mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ONE BOOK OF PSALMS AND HYMNS: com- 
prising '* Watts " and its Supplements, a large Selection, with some 
Originals. Edited by the same Author. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; crimson, 3«. 

THE SECOND REFORMATION ; or, the Earth Helping 
the Woman. By the same Author. 
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Fcap. Sto. doth, Si. 6d, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THS LATE BEY. GEO* LOWE. By Albxajtdbb Stkachait. 

Seeond editloii, fcap. Sto* 1«. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ENTERJE SANCTIFICATION. Ex- 
plained and enforced. By the lame Author. 

Fcap. 8yo. U. 

A SISTER'S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CONVERSION 
and Death of her Brotheia Benjamin and Thomas. By a Lady. 

Fcap. Bro, 6d, 

WHAT IS rr? or, Heaven and Earth made one by the Re- 
ligion of Jesoa. By the same Author. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6d, 

** COME AND SEE !*' or the Glories of the Invisible Word 
Revealed. A Dialogue between a Minister and his Friends. By the 
same Author* 

Square 16mo. U. ; by post U. id. 

SATNTE IMPUDENTIA ; or, a Pylgrymage to Westmynster ; 
contaynynge the WondeiAal History of a Pope, a Cardynal, a Lyon, and 
a Bull. 

Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2t. ; gilt, 2«. 6d, 

ART AND FAITH; in Fragments from the Great Exhibition, 
of Art and Manufiuitures, inl851. By O. Tnouv. 
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Handsomely piinted in colours, royal 8yo. price 2«. 6d, 

DAILY WORSHIP: 

TO THE 

DAILY READING OP THE SCRIPTURES 

IN THEIR PROPER ORDER; 
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Comparing spiritual things with spiritual."— 1 Co». ii. 12. 






Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6i. 

DAILY WORSHIP 
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REFERENCES TO SCRIPTURES AND HYMNS 
FOR DAILY READING 

IN THE CLOSET AND AT FAMILY PRAYER ; 

WITH 
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Demy 32ino. gilt edges, 6d. 

DYING IN FAITH; 

OB, 

THE FLOWER CUT DOWN. 



Small edition, 48mo. 3«. Qd, ; 18mo. edition, 68, 6d. 

THE 

ONE BOOK OF PSALMS AND HYMNS 

▲ 
C%oUt Collection of Stoelbe l^unlrrrl} ftsvtM, 

IKCLUDINO 

WATTS AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS IN ONE. 



REFORM THE CHURCH. 



Fcap. 8yo. 28, 6d, ; crimson gilt, 8«. 

THE SECOND REFORMATION; 

OB, 

THE EARTH HELPING THE WOMAN. 

DEDXCATXI), BT 7BBMX88I0N, TO 

THE HON, AND REV. BAPTIST W. NOEL, A.M. 



" The Church needs to be reformed. And this cannot be the work of 
a single man .... aa for the time .... the dyke is broken, and to 
restrain the flood is no longer in our power." — Luther, Letter to Bishop 
of Brandenburg, May 22nd, 1518. 
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Fourth Edition, 32mo. cloth, 2«. 

XX. 

Voices firom the Cktrden; or, the Christian Language of 
Flowers. 2nd thousand. PostSvo. 1». ; Fancy cloth , gilt, 2«. 

<* We neTer read a poetical work, of tbe same size, richer in sentiment, 
more ftraught with solid thinking, or better adaptea to conrey sovnd In- 
struction to the heart."— Mbthosxst Nbw CoNXBXioir MAOk 
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Mrs. Adam Clarke: her Character and Correspondence. By 
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Brief Beasons for Leaving fhe English EstaUiBhment. 

By I. D0D8ON, A.M., lately Vicar of Cockerham, Lancashire. 

Second thousand, demySvo. 2«. 

" One of the best works on the Charch and State question 7«t Issued by 
a clergyman."— WssLSTAV Times. 
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